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LET’S MAKE 1913 THE BEST YEAR YET! 


E TAKE it for granted Mr. Reader, that you wish and expect 
to do better farming this year than you have ever done before. 
Certainly, you should have such a desire and such an expec- 

tation. The man who is not trying to improve in some way may be 


wonderfully well satisfied with 
himself, but it is safe to say 
that he is doing very little to 
help the world forward. 

And this year we all want to 
do our part, not only by our- 
selves and our families, but by 
our community and our calling. 

You—the farmer at work on 
the land—and we—the men 
who make The Progressive 
Farmer—are really engaged in 
the same work. /Your first 
object is to provide for those 
of your own household, and 
ours is. the same. To do this 
well you must do good farm- 
ing, while to do our part we 
must make the paper a help to 
you in your work. Neither 
you nor we have any right, 
however, to limit our thoughts, 
or our interests to our own 
households. We could not if 

we would, for ‘‘no man liveth 
to. himself’’ and each of us is 
not only doing his own work 
well or ill, but is also helping 
or hindering the progress of 
his fellow men. 

It is just possible that you 
may not have thought of it that 
way, butit isa fact just the 
same, that if you make your 
land poorer, you are making 


your whole State poorer, and making life harder for your children, 


and your children’s children. 


do not pay you fair wages for your time and give you a reasonable 
return on the money you have invested, the community suffers as 
If you keep hens that do not lay, cows that do not 
give milk enough to pay for their feed, horses that are not able to do 
a good day’s work, you are hindering the progress of farming. 


This does not mean that we are abusing you because you have 
poor land, or keep poor livestock, or made poor crops last year. If 
that were all we had to offer, we would be useless indeed. These 
things may be so without any fault of yours.No matter how poor your 
land may be, if you are making it even a little better, you are a pro- 
gressive farmer—a positive force in advancing the welfare of your 
community and your profession. 
one old mule, if you are giving them good care, trying to make them 
pay their way, and planning to get better ones, you are on the right 
track. And, on the other hand, no matter how fertile your fields, 


well as yourself. 


limit of your usefulness. 











COTTON FIELD OF J. A. WADE, ALEXANDER CITY, ALA. 


We should start in to make better crops this year, to get better livestock, and above all, to 
have better farms at the end of the year. 














how much money you have, or anything of the kind, if you don’t 
expect to improve this year in some way, you have about reached the 
For our part, we hope to be of more ser- 
vice to you this year than ever before, and we are having this talk 


with you the very first thing 
this year to let you know that 
we expect you to help us do 
better work, as we shall do our 
best to help you. 

In the first place, we want 
you to ask us questions about 
anything connected with farm- 
ing. .We may not be able to 
answer all of them, but we will 
do our best. 

In the second place, if there 
is any subject which we neglect 
and which is of special interest 
to you, let-us know about it. 
Here again, we may not be 
able to treat it as you think it 
should be treated, but here 
again we'll do the very best 
we can for you. And if at any 
time, you have anything you 
wish to tell other farmers, or 
anything personal to say to 
the Editors, let us have it. 

A new year is here, there is 
a chance for us all to do bet-_ | 
ter work than we have ever — 
done before, and we should be . 
ashamed not to do it. So, Mr. . 
Reader, let’s buckle: down to 
the job in dead earnest—,do the 
best we can for ourselves and 
help each other and every one 
else just as much as we can. 
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The biggest value of all! 













1913 MITCHELL 


$1500 $1850 $2500 










































































































HERE IT IS! There is the whole 
thing about this wonderful Mitchell 
‘car—the value. There is nothing equal to 


“it, nothing like it has ever been produced, to 
(give the buyer so much for his money. 


) What does he get? First of all—best all—the 
-real, long stroke, T-head motor—the motor that is 
_}going to revolutionize motor building. The Mitchell 
.wmotors have a 6 and 7 inch stroke; ‘the stroke that 
| igives tremendous power—nothing can match it. 


a The T-head Motor 

| We know that this improvement—the T-head meter with 6 and 7 

| jinch stroke, and properly balanced bore—is the right idea at last, and 
‘the mest valuable improvement that has ever been developed in 

; Jautomobile mechanics. Think of an engine like this in a moderate 

‘ price car. Do more than think about it. Ask people who know, and 

see the car yourself. It is a revelation. 


Et Other Mitchell Features. 


There are some more things that make the big value in the 1913 
tchell: The extra long wheel base; the new, French Belaise 
s springs, the complete electric lighting system; electric starter—inde- 
¢ pendent of each other, and both operating from driver’s seat. 


We want to emphasize the fact that this big value of 
the Mitchell 1913 cars has been obtained without any 

sacrifice of the high standard of material and workman- 
| ship always maintained in our plant. 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Boesch 
~sgnition; Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision wind-shield; Jones 
_ speedometer; silk mohair top and covers; ‘Turkish upholstered cush- 
| lions; Timpkin front axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show air 
(pressure and.oil pressure; gauge in the gasoline tank which shows 
| ithe amount of gasoline it contains; and a portable ates finding”’ 
‘electric lamp which can be conveniently attached. 


PRICES 


sal with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric 
lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Prices 
Wheel Base. Stroke. F.O.B. Racine. 
‘%-passenger Six 60 H.P., 144-in. IH oo asap’ c icigre’ 9.5 enrare k $2500 
'S-passenger Six 50 H.P. 132-in. on ke Se ee a's ows ote hot 1850 
}2-passenger Six 50 H.P., 132-in. MER Si Bs Fan fs de Seid doh + ot 1850 
‘B-passenger Four 40 H.P., 120-in. se ae. Rca o tieck spats 1500 
)2-passenger Four 40 LP., 120-in. ES ING ee ws che cessccecneess 1500 


We’ve been making vehicles for 78 years and are the 
’ largest actual producers of six-cylinder cars in the world 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Mitchell Motor Co., of Philadelphia, 
441 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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NEXT WEEK---THE FIRST CHAPTERS 
OF A GREAT SERIAL STORY. 


The Progressive Farmer is not in the habit of running ser- 
ial stories. "Thru all the busy working period of the farm, we 
feel that it is our duty rather to give attention only to practical 
farm problems—and by practical farm problems we mean to 
include, of course, the problems of the farmer’s wife as:well as 
those of her husband. We realize however, that “‘all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy’’ and in view of the fact 
that we run a greater number of pages during the winter 
months and have more space for printed matter, we have de- 





| cided to give our readers the benefit of a thoroly delightful 


serial story, “Miss Minerva and William Green Hill,” a tale of 
areal boy and seme of his friends. The story will begin next 
week and we hope all our readers will enjoy it—the old men as 
well as the women on the farm and the boys and girls. The 
best results for the whole family will be obtained if you set 
aside one night in the week for reading the weekly installment 


when The Progressive Farmer comes, stdin the members of 
the family who can read best do the reading the rest listen. 
Anyhow do not fail to read the first pi us next week. Then 
we believe you will e up your mind not to miss the en- 
joyment w for you in the succeeding chapters. Even if 


you have read it once, you will get a fresh set of smiles by 
re-reading it. 








Farmer’s Family 


As a rule, almost every farmer can show a 
large and healthy lot of youngsters—if you, 
Mr. Farmer, area proud Father of vigorous, 
healthy children—you and your good wife 
should-certainly insist on your shoe merchant 
eelling you only Shield Brand Shoes, because 
they Fit Best and Wear Longest. 1 we 
ask is that you buy the, genuine Shield Brand 
Shoe with our trade mark.on the box and ° 
notice how long'they stand the severest wear 
and still look good and retain their shape. 
Shield Brand Shoes are all leather, built raght 
by skilled shoemakers, in the largest and best 
equipped shoe factories in the world. We 
guarantee them to give honest wear and 
complete satisfaction, yet Shield Brand 
Shoes do not cost any more than the kind 
that quickly run down at the heel and kick 
out at the toe. Considering the wear, style 
and service, you can get out of one pair of 
Shield “Brand Shoes, they really cost about 
half of what the cheaper kind do. 


Shield Brand Shoes are made for every mem- 
ber of the family—-Grandmother, who wants 
a flexible, easy sole and soft uppers—Mother, 
who wants solid comfort, good style and 
newest leathers—Father, who wants most-for 
his money—and the Children who want cor- 
rect shapes for growing feet, and shoes that 
withstand. their rollicking and scampering 
and stay good for Sunday wear. If your shoe 
merchant does not carry Shield Brand Shoes 
in stock, he will get them if you insist. 
Make him do it. 


M. C. Kiser Co. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











HE town people are complaining loud and long 
because the farmer is getting such high 
prices for his-products. This, to say the least, is 
in rather bad taste, since the farmer has only re- 
cently come into his own and obtained a fair 
price for his products; but there is another way 
the farmer can increase his profits, and no one is 
likely to interfere or complain. He can reduce 
the cost of production by increasing the fertility 
of his soil. 





ROF. H. As MORGAN, of the Tennessee Experi- 
ment station, in a talk to farmers recently, 
gave a good example of the sort of poor business 
farming the South has been guilty of for many 
years. We buy timothy hay from the North and 
pay from $20 to $25 a ton for it, and sell these 
Northern farmers who produce the timothy hay 
our cottonseed meal at from $25 to $30 aton. A 
ton of timothy hay contains about 20 pounds of 
nitrogen, while:a ton of cottonseed meal contains 
about 132 pounds of nitrogen. To say the least, 
this is not a fair trade to our lands. 





GEORGIA reader asks: “What is the best 

stage of the growth of rye to plow it under for 
green manure?” Since the rye takes its nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash: from the soil, its 
chief net value as a green manure is in supplying 
humus-forming material. This will be largest 
when the rye has completed its growth of stalk 
or straw. But it may not be practicable to leave 
it until it has completed such growth. It is best 
to plow it under at least a week or two before 
planting the next crop, and this may necessitate 
plowing the rye under before its growth is com- 
pleted. If the rye is well cut up with a disk be- 
fore plowing under, it will be less important to 
plow it under some time in advance of the plant- 
ing of the next crop. If it is plowed under when 
green and full of water, or before it matures or 
completes the growth of straw, it will rot more 
quickly and will be ready to supply the plant foods 
that it contains more promptly to the succeeding 
crop. 





Good and Bad Crop Rotations. 


READER wants to know what is the real 
A meaning of the phrase or term, ‘‘crop rota- 

tion.” He asks if “allowing the land to 
grow up in weeds and grass one year and culti- 
vating it the next is not crop rotation?” 

Yes, this is one kind of crop rotation. Another 
kind is to cultivate the land in cotton for 25 or 
50 years until it becomes too poor to make a prof- 
itable crop and then turn it out and allow it to 
grow up in pines or any natural growth which 
may come on it. These are crop rotations, all 
right, but they are not the best kind of rotation. 

To allow weeds and grass to grow on the land 
for one or more years, or as it is generally called 
to let it “lay out’ or “rest,” is a rotation which 
may improve the fertility of the soil, but it is too 
slow and wasteful a rotation. The land may be 
made to grow a crop that will pay a profit and at 
the same time improve the land more rapidly. 

Cotton followed by rye during the winter is a 
one-year, but a two-crop rotation; and cotton fol- 
lowed with crimson clover or rye and that fol- 
lowed by corn in which cowpeas are sowed at the 
last working, is a four-crop, but a two-year rota- 
tion. But the word rotation carries with it the 
idea of repeating or following the series of crops 
round and round. This is the central or import- 
ant idea which the Southern farmer has missed. 
His attempts at soil improvement by crop rota- 
tion have been spasmodic, irregular and short- 
lived. 

To put a crop of cowpeas or some other legume 
in the rotation once in every three or four years 
is about like feeding a horse or a cow once a week. 
It may save feed, but it is hard on the animal. It 
may appear that we are getting more from the 
land when we feed the soil only about once in two 
or three years and then give it only a half ration 
by leaving only the stubble and roots of some 
legume; but it is hard on the soil and the actual 
results are written plainly and disgracefully in 
our crop yields, from 175 to 200 pounds of lint 
cotton, 15 to 18 bushels of corn and 18 to 24 
bushels of oats per acre. 


Should Sandy Land be Plowed This Winter? 


A SOUTH Mississippi farmer asks: ‘Does it 


pay to plow sandy land during’ the 
winter?” 

There are two questions involved, which when 
answered will give the answer to the main ques- 
tion asked. First, will the land be injured or 
improved by the winter plowing, and second, can 
the plowing be done in winter at less expense or 
more economically than next spring when the 
crops are to be planted? 

Ordinarily, we suppose, it would be answered 
that sandy land is not benefited by winter plow- 
ing, but if there is a large amount of vegetable 
matter on the land, like grass and cornstalks, or 
if it is desired to plow the land a little deeper 
than usual, it may be wise to plow it during the 
winter, or at least, a month or more before plant- 
ing the crop. Of course, it would have been bet- 
ter to have plowed this land last fall and sowed 
a cover crop, but that is not the question, and we 
do not wish to dodge the question now up for so- 
lution, behind any such advice. 

If the land does not wash and has a fair amount 
of vegetable matter on it, we believe it will pro- 
duce a better crop next summer if plowed during 
the winter. If the land is to be plowed deeper 
than usual at any time before the next crop, we 
feel quite sure that under the conditions named 
it will pay to plow this winter. 

But assuming that this is doubtful, or even that 
the land would produce a better crop if not plowed 
until spring, then there is still to be considered 
the advantage of doing the plowing before the 
rush of work, which always occurs at seeding 
time. If there is no other work to be done dur- 
ing the winter the plowing can be done at much 
less cost, and if the team force is insufficient for 
the rush of spring work, the crop can be put in 
earlier and better if some winter plowing is done. 
In view of all these facts, we repeat, if the land 
does not wash and there is any considerable 
amount of vegetation on the land we believe it 
will be profitable to plow it this winter or at least 
a month or two before planting the crop. 





Questions About Melilotus. 


and how often can it be cut? (2) Is the hay 

of good quality, and will the stock eat it? 
(3) Can melilotus be gotten rid of when desired? 
(4) How much seed should be used per acre, and 
when should it be sowed? (5) Will it grow on 
any kind of soil? 

1. The yield of hay made by melilotus will, like 
other crops, depend on the season and the fertility 
of the soil. From two to three tons to the acre 
is often made. At the Alabama substation, at 
Uniontown, two experiments gave an average yield 
of 5,864 pounds of hay the first year, and 6,684 
pounds the second year. In the South it may be 
cut twice the first year, and two or three times 
the second year. 

2. The hay is rich in nutritive value. If cut 
before too large growth is made, it is of good 
quality. If allowed to get too large and coarse, 
the quality of the hay is not so good. Livestock 
do not like melilotus at first, either when green 
or when cured as hay; but all kinds of stock soon 
learn to eat it, and then apparently become fond 
of Tt: 

3. Melilotus is chiefly 
lives two years, 
and then dying. 
it dies and 
vated land. 

4. From twenty to twenty-five pounds of seed 
should be used per acre for a good stand, and 
early spring is probably the best time to sow. It 
may, however, be sowed in the fall. 

5. In the observation of the writer, it will grow 
on almost any kind of soil that contains lime. It 
is stated in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 485 that it will 
grow on sour soils, but in the South, it is seldom 
or never seen on any except lime soils. It will 
grow on poor soils, even on the bare rotten lime- 
stone outcroppings of eastern Mississippi. and 
western Alabama, and good drainage is not so 

+ as with alfalfa and red clover. At the 
nessee Experiment Station, near Jackson, 


H™= much hay will melilotus make per acre, 


a biennial—that is, it 
making seed the second year, 
If prevented from making seed, 
is therefore easily killed on culti- 


the writer saw a good growth of melilotus on 
land naturally deficient in lime, but to which had 
been made a liberal application of ground lime- 
stone. 





What is Rye Worth as a Cover Crop? 


GEORGIA reader wishes us to give the hu- 
A mus and plant food values of a crop of rye 

plowed under, and also the value of the 
plant foods saved by the fact that the rye covered 
the ground during the winter and took up plant 
foods that would otherwise have been lost. 

The value of the rye as a cover crop and for 
green manure, or plowing under, will come from 
that part of the nitrogen it takes up and holds, 
which would otherwise have been !eached out of 
the soil and lost, and from the humus forming 
material it supplies. Of course, it may alsu vre- 
vent the land from washing and be of value in 
that respect also, but all the plant foods, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, it gathers or 
uses in its growth, will be taken from the soil. 

I confess that I cannot give anything like a 
definite answer to these questions, nor can I find 
any data that will enable me to do so. Indeed, 
no definite answer can be given, because many 
conditions which determine the answers, such as 
seasons, soil and the amount of nitrogen that is 
set free in the soil, cannot be known before hand. 

A crop of rye that will make a ton of hay per 
acre will contain about 20 pounds of nitrogen, and 
if we assume that one-half of this or 10 pounds 
of nitrogen would have been leached from the soil 
and lost, then the cover crop saved 10 pounds, 
which at 20 cents a pound is worth $2, _I con- 
fess that I cannot state what proportion of this. 
nitrogen would have been lost, nor can anyone 
else, for it will depend on the character of the 
soil and the climatic conditions. The humus value 
of the crop of rye should easily be worth as much 
more, and in some cases it will have a far greater 
value. 





Dead Peavines as a Cover Crop. 


heavy crop of cowpeas on the land during 

the winter will they not do about as much 
good in protecting the land as if I had plowed 
them under and sowéd a crop of rye?”’ 

The pea crop may do about as much good in 
“protecting” the land from washing, but it will 
not prevent the loss of nitrogen, which was gath- 
ered by the pea crop, during the summer, so 
well; nor will it add so much humus to the land 
as would the extra crop of rye. It is true that 
the pea crop would have rotted more if it had 
been plowed under and more of the nitrogen 
which it contained would have become soluble in 
the soil-water, but the roots of the rye would 
have taken up and used most of this and held it 
for the use of the crop to be grown next summer. 
It may possibly be true that more nitrogen would 
have leached from the soil if the crop had been 
plowed under, even tho rye had been sowed, but 
this is very doubtful, for there will be consider- 
able loss of nitrogen from the pea crop left to 
weather on the land all winter. In fact, we think 
the loss of nitrogen will be considerably larger 
and there will be the loss of humus-forming ma- 
terial, which the crop of rye would have supplied. 


‘ MISSISSIPPI reader asks: “If I leave a 





Ticks. 


READER asks: (1) ‘Will feeding sulfur to” 
A cows in calf cause them to Seiaegerry ? (2) 

Will sulfur fed to cows cause them to shed 
the ticks?” 

If sufficient sulfur were fed to injure the gen- 
eral health of the animal—that is, if sufficient 
were given to cause severe purging or other such 
disturbance—it might cause the cow to miscarry; 
but it would at least require heavy and prolonged 
feeding of sulfur to produce such an effect. 

2. Feeding sulfur to cows will produce no ap- 
parent effect on the ticks. If cattle carrying ticke 
are fed sulfur, the ticks will drop off, but the 
sulfur will not be the cause of the shedding of the 
ticks. When the ticks mature they drop off, 
whether sulfur has been fed or not. From the.- 
fact that the ticks drop off, many have been mis- 
led into believing that the feeding of the sulfur 
caused them to do so, but it is all a mistake. 
Nothing that can be fed to the cows will cause 
the ticks to drop off, but they will drop off of their 
own accord when they have completed their de- 
velopment on the cattle. 











What Professor 
Massey Says 














I AM getting inquiries from various sections in 

regard to where to buy drain tile. Now there 
are tile factories in the South, but I do not pro- 
pose to do their advertising for them. There is 
a growing demand for tiles and those who are 
making them should advertise so that our readers 
will know where to get them. 





OES it really take a white lilac longer to bloom 
than the purple?’”’ In the South no lilacs will 
bloom as they do in the North. Climate is against 
them. -Lilacs in the South should be budded on 
privet stock, and then care must be taken to keep 
the privet stock from sprouting and smothering 
the lilac: The white lilac will bloom just as 
early as the purple. 





AM perfectiy ready at all times to acknowledge 
wher [ make a mistake, and Prof. Keitt and 
A. B. C. have shown plainly that I was wrong in 
siguring the whole 1,728 pounds as meal, when it 
should be meal and hulls. Of course, the farmer 
would be better off in selling his seed for $23.33 
and buying meal at $27, for he would then get the 
1,728 pounds of meal for his ton of seed. I am 
glad that my attention has been called to this, for 
if there is any one thing I dislike, it is to give 
erroneous advice to a farmer. 








ITH rye growing on land to go in cotton, at 

what stage of growth should the rye be 
turned under?’’ Turn it under as soon as it is 
time to prepare the land for cotton, without re- 
gard to the growth made. Rye that is sown to be 
turned under should be turned before it runs 
into head, as it will then decay rapidly, while 
later it will not. The land you say made 45 bu- 
shels of oats and a ton of pea hay last summer 
before sowing the rye. Hence, it seems to be in 
fairly good condition, and I would turn the rye 
‘early and prepare the land, fertilizing broadcast 
and planting the cotton on the level, and work 
rapidly with weeder and cultivator and perfectly 
level. Cotton roots run far and wide across the 
rows and if only fertilized under the cotton, the 
roots are soon foraging in poorer soil. 





ROM southwestern North Carolina: “I wish to 

mix fertilizers for early garden peas, Irish and 
sweet potatoes. “What shall it be?’ For early 
garden peas, you will not need as high a grade of 
complete fertilizer, nor as much as for potatoes. 
A mixture of 400 pounds of acid phosphate, 40 
pounds of muriate of potash and 50 pounds of 
nitrate of soda an acre will be sufficient, as the 
peas, being legume, are able to get nitrogen from 
the air, and the nitrate is simply to give them an 
early send-off. For Irish and sweet potatoes, I 
know nothing better than the mixture I have 
often given. It is 900 pounds of acid phosphate, 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of fish- 
scrap and 400 pounds of muriate of potash. On 
Irish potatoes, use 1,000 to 1,200 pounds an acre, 
and on sweet potatoes, 500 pounds an acre, both 
in the furrows and well mixed with the soil be- 
fore planting. 





HAVE a piece of crawfish bottom land,” 
writes a farmer. ‘“‘Last December I broad- 
casted 500 pounds of air-slaked lime an acre 
and plowed it under four inches deep. Let it lie 
till November last and turned it eight inches deep. 
Part is now in oats, and I want to make corn on 
the remainder. What method of cultivation and 
what fertilizer should I use?” In-the first place, 
you made a mistake in applying too small a dress- 
ing of lime to amount to much in sweetening the 
land. Then you plowed it under, which should 
not have been done. It should have been har- 
rowed in lightly so that in sinking, as it will, it 
would have affected all the soil, Then your bot- 
tom land you say is crawfishy. This means that 
| it needs drainage. Now on land of that nature 
' until it can be well drained, I would bed for corn 
and plant on the beds and cultivate shallowly, 
still maintaining the beds with water-furrows be- 
tween to assist in the drainage. On drained land 
I would never plant on beds, but always on the 
level, and would cultivate perfectly level. As to 
the fertilization, I can only say in a general way 
that you will make no mistake if you apply a lib- 
eral dressing of Thomas phosphate and potash for 
the corn, say 400 pounds of Thomas phosphate 
and 30 pounds of muriate of potash an acre un- 
der the beds. 





CORRESPONDENT says: ‘Have just bought a 
farm that is overrun with wire grass, or what 
we call buncum grass. How shall I get rid of it 
and when?” The grass you mention is doubtless 


Bermuda grass. This is a very superior summer 
pasture grass in your coast region, but of course, 
you do not want it in cultivated land. It is easier 
to destroy it in light, sandy soil than in clay, as 
you can get out more of the running stems or 
Toots as they are commonly called. Bermuda is 
a sun-loving grass, and will not grow in the shade. 
Therefore, shading crops are the best means for 
destroying it. Then winter plowing may cause 
some damage to the stems that are turned up. 
Hence the best thing you can do will be to plow 
it at once, running the plows barely deep enough 
to get under the sod and tear it loose. Then rake 
and harrow out all yor can get, and haul it off to 
some wash or waste place. Then next spring sow 
the land thickly in cowpeas of a rank running va- 
riety like the Clay or Black. Cut this for hay 
and disk the land well and sow to crimson clover 
in September, using 15 pounds of seed an acre. 
Turn this under in the spring for corn or cotton 
or tobacco and cultivate the crops cleanly, and 
you will find little of the grass left, and after the 
hoed crops you can sow to clover again, and that 
will be the last of the wire grass if you follow up 
a good rotation of crops and give it no chance to 
thrive. 





What I am Getting From the Garden in 
January. 


PINACH we have in abundance, also Scotch 
S and Norfolk kale for greens. Lettuce we 
are getting from the frames under glass, and 
The 
us early 


the plants outside are thriving for spring. 
chard promises to live over and give 





GIVE YOUR BOY A CHANCE IN 
1913. 





IVE your boy a chance the coming year and 
he will show you how to farm. Let him be- 
come enrolled as a member of the Corn Club and 
he will show you what can be done with an acre 
of corn that is cultivated in the way it should be. 
Several fathers have told us that they would not 
take a great deal for the training that their boys 
have had in competition with other boys in the 
growing of corn. 

Not all fathers can send their boys to college, 
nor can all of them give their sons a good finan- 
cial start in life. A thing that all of them can do, 
however, is to put no hindrance in the way of their 
sons getting the benefit of the splendid instruction 
given by those who have this Corn Club in charge. 
—Sampson Democrat. 











cutting before the new seeding comes on, when 
the old plants will be thrown out. 

Leeks are now taking the place of green onions 
and doing it finely, and the onions are thriving 
and will be ready for use in late February. Cab- 
bages, of course, we have, and I prefer them to 
collards. Hence, I do not grow collards. 

Then the salsify and parsnips and carrots can 
be lifted for use whenever the soil is not frozen, 
and salsify is a very nice dish. This plant has 
gotten the name of oyster-plant because of the 


‘resemblance of the cooked roots to oysters. Boiled 


tender and then made into cakes and fried, few 
could tell the cakes from fried oysters. 

Then for dressing and flavoring we have the 
Moss Curled parsley, and in fact, are never at a 


,loss for something fresh and green for the table 


all winter. 

I often pity the people whose so-called gardens 
I see around the country with last summer’s corn- 
stalks and dead tomato vines standing and not 
anything fresh coming from the garden. A gar- 
den in the South that does not give the owners 
something fresh to eat every day in the year is 
not worth calling a garden. It is simply an early 
truck patch, and then a weed patch, and people 
write to me asking how to get rid of nut-grass 
and other weeds, when they are keeping a nur- 
sery for them. As I have often said, my garden 
was infested all over with nut-grass when I bought 
it four years ago. Today it would be hard for 
anyone to find a shoot of nut-grass in this garden 
at any time of the year. Simply because I deter- 
mined at the start that nut-grass should not grow. 
It was a daily fight, but the fight was kept up 
daily, and I won, and have as clean a garden as 
anyone could wish. 

I use manure freely, but no one should imagine 
that he can make the best crops of vegetables if 
he uses only stable manure. He will soon get an 
excess of nitrogen and a deficiency of phosphorus 
and potash. Hence, after covering my garden 
with manure, I get a mixture of 8 per cent phos- 
phorie acid and 10 per cent potash, for my sand 
soil needs the potash, and I apply this at oe 
1,000 pounds an acre. Then, it matters 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


big the tops of my Irish potatoes grow, the tubers 
will grow large and smooth, too, and the cabbages 
make enormous heads. I have the advantage of 
a variety of soil. One part of my garden is rather 
a heavy, sandy loam, while another part is really 
sandy, and this part suits some things better than 
the heavier soil, and I am very glad to have the 
variation. 

The great value of stable manure in the garden 
comes from its humus-making character, for in a 
small garden we cannot afford to grow the humus- 
making crops like clover, and must depend on ap- 
plications of organig matter to increase and main- 
tain the humus in the soil that will hold moisture 
and render the fertilizer available. On some 
things, such as the flowering bulbs, I do not use 
manure at all, but fertilizer of high. grade alone, 
for fresh manures will cause rot in bulbs, and I 
shift them each season to soil that had the ma- 
nure the year before. 











The Flower Garden. 


[ic me the planting of fall bulbs December 





16. The last planted were the Roman hya- 

cinths. I always plant these late in order to 
prevent their growing untimely. If planted while 
the soil is warm, they will grow at once and try 
to get into bloom by Christmas, and then, of 
course, will get hurt by the cold, and in this way 
have a reputation for being tender. The same 
is true of the Polyanthus narcissus, the Paper 
White and the Grand Soleil D’Or. These are re- 
puted very tender, and yet they lived thru last 
winter with me, the coldest in fifty years, when 
our soil froze a foot deep. This was because I 
planted them after the soil was cold. I plant 
tulips and Dutch hyacinths early to get well 
rooted. Candidum lilies I plant in their only dor- 
mant season, in August or early September, for 
these make a strong fall growth of leaves that re- 
main green all winter, and must have this crown 
of leaves or they will not bloom well the following 
summer. 

I have now in my garden nearly 4,000 of these 
lilies, over 2,000 tulips of a number of named 
varieties, 1,000 narcissus of a number of varieties, 
600 crocus and 100 Pushkinias (squills) and 100 
snowdrops and 500 hyacinths. The crocus, Push- 
kinias and snowdrops are planted all over the 
lawn under the sod, and they will make the lawn 
gay in early spring, and later on will be mown 
off with the grass and let stay there permanently. 

Then in the spring I will plant about 2,000 
gladioli, mainly of the new American, that makes 
a large pale pink flower and sells well. The bulbs 
and their bloom are the commercial part of my 
garden, for I ship the cut flowers to a floral com- 
mission house and they sell at very profitable 
rates. I can put them in the Philadelphia market 
in four hours. From a greater distance, this could 
not be done in summer, unless one has the advan- 
tage of a refrigerator car, and that would not pay 
unless the product was grown on a very large 
scale. 

The sale of the bulbs is a secondary considera- 
tion. I grow the Candidum lilies to greater per- 
fection in our sandy soil than those imported from 
France, and could have sold last summer all that 
I had, but that I wanted to increase the stock. 

I grew as fine gladiolus bulbs as can be grown 
anywhere, and tulips as large and fine as ever 
came from Holland. And I believe that we can 
beat the foreigners in the production of narcissus 
and Roman hyacinths. 

One grower near Portsmouth, Va., had last sea- 
son sixty acres in narcissus, and his sales are very 
encouraging. He is an experienced grower from 
the Channel Islands, from which the imported nar- 
sissus bulbs are largely imported to this country. 
The American-grown narcissus bulbs are rapidly 
taking the place of the imported ones, as the 
florists who force them in winter find that the 
American bulbs bloom earlier and better than 
the imported ones. 

We can grow tuberose bulbs too, but the grow- 
ers about Magnolia, N. C., have the run of these 
and supply all the demand for them there is in this 
country and Europe. I have no doubt that the 
Magnolia growers can produce the narcissus and 
other bulbs in perfection, and that they can learn 
how to grow the Bermuda lily bulbs, too, and 
these have not yet been grown profitably in this 
country. 

There is nothing more interesting than the 
growing of these flowering bulbs, and there are 
many of them that we will yet produce in this 
country better than the ones imported by the mil- 
lion. Then, too, it is pleasant to have plenty of 
flowers for one’s own house and table. I have 
now flowers of the Paper White and Grand Soleil 
D’Or narcissus, that have been grown in bowls of 
water and pebbles, and have more of them coming 
into bloom in the greenhouse planted in shallow 
boxes of soil. As with vegetables, I try to have 
some flowers every day in the year to cut for the 

per table. 
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Farm Work For January. 








By T. B. PARKER, 
North Carolina State Department of Agriculture. 








HE beginning of the year is not 
necessarily the beginning of 
= farm operations for the year. 
There is much that should be done 
before the incoming of the new year. 
However, there 
are “left-overs’’ 
from last year as 
well as new work 
for this year that 
should have im- 
mediate atten- 
tion. 
* * * 
With quite a 
number this is the 
month of making 
changes and many tenants will go to 
new farms and to new farm owners. 
It is always desirable that there 
shall be a perfect understanding be- 
tween landlord and tenant as to the 
year’s operations and the terms of 
tenancy. There is but one safe way 
to have this perfect understanding 
and that is by having a contract 
made and signed in duplicate, each 
party keeping a copy. Let this con- 
tract be full and explicit in every 
detail. Then, if there should be any 
disagreement as to particulars, the 
contract will decide who is right in 
the matter. 


MR. PARKER. 


 -f. 
Among the “left-overs’ that 
should have attention is the imme- 


diate repairs of buildings. Leaks in 
the roofs of barns, stables, etc., 
should have immediate attention. 


This is the season for fires. The 
roofs should be examined and if rot- 
ten, put on a new roof. Old rotten 
shingles catch on fire much quicker 
than sound shingles. 

* * * 

The hauling out and spreading of 
farm manure, preferably on grass, 
clover or small grain, should receive 
attention. Keep the stalls well sup- 
plied with bedding and clean out 
often. When you can, put’ the ma- 
nure on the fields as soon as taken 
from the stables. If the land does 
not wash less will be lost by putting 
the manure on a growing crop than 
in any other way it can be handled. 

_* * * 

Overhaul all plows and cultivators 
so as to have them in good shape 
when the spring rush comes on.. It 
is well to get all the repairs now 
that will be needed thruout the sum- 
mer. It will save having to go to 
town for them during your busiest 
work time. Overhaul the harness 
also and have everything:in readi- 
ness when needed. Push your work 
instead of having your work push 
you. 

* * * 

In good weather, when the land is 
in condition, let the plows be run- 
ning, edging the land up rather than 
turning it over flat. With land edged 
up, the winter rains will soak in 
rather than run off, as might be the 
case if the land was turned over flat 
and smooth. This rainwater may be 
needed in making the crop next sum- 
mer. Winter-plowed land, especially 
in clay lands, are benefited by the 
winter freezes, the freezing process 
pulverizing the land as no implement 
possibly can. Winter plowing also 
has the advantage of expediting work 
in the spring. Land broken now 
will be ready for the early sowing of 
oats on farms where they failed to 
get the oats in during the fall. 

i 

In doing .winter plowing, regard 
should be given to the condition of 
the subsoil as well as to the meth- 
ods of plowing. If the subsoil will 
permit, run the plow some deeper 
than usual so as to deepen the soil 
gradually; but in this be careful not 
to turn up too much raw soil, as too 
much raw soil will be deleterious to 
the crop following. Also, do not take 
more land than the plow will cut. It 
pays to be careful in winter break- 


ing land as well as at other times. 
* * * 

Hog-killing time is at hand and 
should have attention. Hogs fed’on 
a dollar-a-bushel corn makes expen- 
sive pork. It is much cheaper to 
keep hogs warm with straw in win- 
ter than to feed them corn for this 
purpose. Hogs well bedded with dry 
straw will not consume as much corn 
to put on a given amount of weight 
as will hogs that are not properly 
bedded and exposed to the chilling 
rains of winter. It pays to look well 
after the comforts of all hogs. Kill 
early. Do not undertake to feed 
long so as to have the largest hog in 
the neighborhood. You may be able 
to have the largest, but you will also 
have the most costly per pound. In 
scalding use a thermometer to test 


the water. Never have it too hot. 
About 165 degrees for year-old 


shoats; hotter for old hogs and cool- 
er for pigs. To have the hair set on 
a big hog tries a man’s patience. This 


to your locality. ‘Select a few one- 
or two-year-old trees so as to have 
fruit in succession. A dozen or more 
apple trees, the same quantity of 
peach trees, a few plum trees, a few 
pecans, some walnuts, a few cherry 
trees, selected so as to give a con- 
tinuous supply of fruit from the ear- 
liest to the latest will be a valuable 
acquisition to any farm. Plant the 
trees out at once and properly care 
for them. Add a few grape vines— 
Scuppernongs where they do well, 
and a few bunch grapes. Also put 
out 200 or 300 strawberry plants, 
comprising early, medium and late 
varieties. All these help to add to 
the enjoyments of country life. Full 
directions for planting and caring 
for the above can be found in the 
catalogs, or the bulletins sent out by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
* * & 


If it has not already been attend- 
ed to, put out 200 or 300 Early Jer- 
sey or Charleston Wakefield cabbage 
plants. They will stand the winters, 
where the thermometer does not 
run below eight degrees above zero, 
and if well set, may live thru zero 
weather. Set them in well prepared, 
fertile land, in rows three feet apart 




















SLOW AND RAPID LOCOMOTION. 





can be avoided by using the ther- 
mometer. Stick the bulb in the wa- 
ter. The heat will not break it. Let 
it stay two or three minutes so as to 
get the exact temperature. When 
you find just the right temperature 
for your hogs, keep the water at that 
heat. 
* * * 

But few regular farm crops can be 
put in during January, except in the 
trucking districts, except that in 
some sections of The Progressive 
Farmer territory oats can be sowed 
this month. In the South the oat crop 
is of far more value than many of us 
imagine. Several good farmers tell me 
they can grow as many pounds of 
oats on an acre of land as they can 
corn. If this is true, it is a very 
much cheaper crop to grow than 
corn. It is a winter crop that does 
not require cultivation, while corn is 
a summer crop and requires good 
cultivation to make a good crop. But 
do not imagine that the oat crop 
does not require good land and good 
preparation of the land to give good 
results. Also use the best seed ob- 
tainable and not less than two and a 
half bushels per acre. On many 
farms as many as 3% bushels are 
put in. But this heavy seeding re- 
quires good land or a heavy applica- 
tion of fertilizers or stable manure. 

A farm home without a supply of 
fruits and vegetables is almost no 
home at all, simply a place to stay. 
If there is no orchard on the place, 
see to it that one is started. Get a 
catalog from some reliable nursery- 
man and get him to advise you, un- 
less you know just what trees you 
want, what trees will be best suited 


and 15 inches apart in the rows. Set 
them deep so as to entirely cover 
the stem, leaving only the leaves 
above ground. It is the freezing of 
the stems that winter-kills them. 

* * * 


In some sections, farmers’ insti- 
tutes will be held during this month. 
The institutes should be more largely- 
attended by our farmers than they 
have been in the past. Our Northern 
and Western farmers attend the 
farmers’ institutes and take far 
more interest in them than we do. 
The State Department of Agriculture, 
or the colleges sending out these in- 
stitute parties go to great expense 
in sending out lecturers to these 
meetings. They have messages of 
helpfulness for the farmers and 
those who do not attend are losing 
thereby. 

* * * 

In these suggestions you must re- 
member that The Progressive Farm- 
er covers a vast territory and that 
many of the suggestions pertaining 
to crops that would be applicable to 
conditions in central North Carolina 
would not be suitable to conditions 
in the mountain regions of North 
Carolina and Virginia nor to the ter- 
ritory occupied by the cotton fields 
of southern Georgia. Therefore each 
farmer must use his own judgment 
as to details in all farm work and 
adjust the suggestions offered to his 
own local conditions. 





Returning from schoo] the other after- 
noon, a little girl informed her mother that 
she had learned how to “puncshate.”’ 

“Well, dear,” said her mother, “and how 
is it done?” 

“Why, when you write ‘Hark!’ you put a 
hatpin after it; and when you ask a ques- 
tion you put a button-hook.’’—Lippincott’s. 
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THE MOTORCYCLE ON THE 
FARM. 


How It Helps in Time of Need and 
Adds to the Boy’s Pleasure. 


O THE average man (especially 

the farmer) a motorcycle at 
first makes the impression of being 
a luxury—adapted to pleasure-seek- 
ing only—but I have seen them put 
to such practical use that I believe 
a few instances related will prove 
that these machines are of great 
utility. ‘ 

One day last summer, I was vis- 
iting my sister on her farm in Ohio. 
We happened to be at a neighboring 
farmer’s house one morning when 
a young fellow ran up the front steps 
and said that a certain part of ma- 
chinery was broken and wanted to 
know what to do. The farmer turn- 
ed to his son and said, ‘‘Better run 
in town and get it.’”’ As the boy 
turned to leave I thought to myself: 
‘‘Here’s an instance of where the far- 
mer loses heavily for lack of con- 
veniences. This man’s machinery is 
stopped stock still for the want of 
one small wheel and his labor must 
remain idle until it is secured.’ Of 
course, I thought the boy would 
hitch up a horse or saddle one to go 
to town. This would take ten to 20 
minutes, the town was five miles 
away, and I figured that it would 
take at least four or five hours to 
get the machinery started again. 
Quicker than it took me to think all 
this, the farmer stepped to his 
*phone, told the implement dealer to 
be ready for the boy when he got 
there. The next instant I heard the 
familiar sputtering of a motorcycle, 
and the boy flew by the front gate 
like a swallow from a chimney. [I 
am sure that he was not gone half 
an hour when he pulled up at the 
steps with a heavy cog-wheel fasten- 
ed to his handle bars, and in another 
ten minutes everybody was at work 
again. 

This convinced my brother, who is 
a dairyman, that a motorcycle was 
not only a great convenience but a 
necessity, and he encouraged two of 
his laborers to buy one. He lives 
three miles from town, and now he 
can send rush orders for eream and 
butter and eggs and fruit to anyone 
who needs them immediately. He 
tells me, too, that gasoline is much 
cheaper than horse flesh—especially 
horse flesh that earns an honest, 
hard living where a motorcycle can- 
not go. 

I heard of another instance that 
is well worth considering. A _ cer- 
tain farmer’s son was accidently 
shot and was bleeding to death. The 
doctor was summoned and said he 
would drive out as quickly as pos- 
sible. The farmer told him not to 
drive but to get an automobile. No 
automobile could just then be se- 
cured. The farmer’s other son 
mounted the motorcycle and return- 
ed with the doctor on his handle 
bars in time to save his brother’s 
life. 

These instances show the many 
uses to which a motorcycle can be 
put, not only to actual business, but 
in a case of life and death. A cer- 
tain manufacturer of motorcycles 
told me not long since that he knew 
of farmers who had bought ma- 
chines for their sons, simply to make 
them content at home. One old 
farmer in Texas was about to lose 
his son from home because he was 
tired of ‘all work and no play.” 
When he wanted to go to the picture 
show in town, the horses were too 
tired. When he wanted to go to a 
dance at night, the discomfort of 
driving home and putting up the 
tired horse late at night offset the 
pleasure he had had at the dance. 
Now the boy is content, for the mo- 
toreycle solved the problem. 

I would not advise any farmer to 
invest his money in a motorcycle un- 
less he can put it to practical use, 
but I do believe that it can be prof- 
itably employed in such instances as 
I have mentioned above.—J. A. M. 
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Don’t Fool With 





Wood Shingles 


Buy STEEL Shingles 
sew ELST and Are Fireproof 






/ ~ wee . ’ Ulla much, 
Too much bother to put on. Rot out in s few 
years. Andthey multiply by 10the Gongerot fire. 

Thoughtful men are nailing STEEL Shingles 
right over their old wooden roofs. 

‘And those putting up new buildings are like- 
wise. careful to choose STEEL SHINGLES. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


come in big sheets of 100 shingles or more. Don'thave to 
put them on One at a time hke wood shingles. Just 
ngil the whole shoct right over old roof or on sheathing. 
No extras, no painting, no tools needed. And 
money can't buy a more handsome roof. 


Absolutely Rust-Proof 
Don't judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common gaivan- 

ized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We haveinvented a 

method that ahsolutely prevents rust from getting a foot- 

hold, as 100,000 deligh‘ed owners of Edwards Roofs have 

found. It's the famous Edwards Tightcote Process. 
Protection From Fire 

Don't take chancesof fire from defective chimneys, fiy- 

ing sparks and lightning Roof your buildings with these 

STEEL Shingles and make them safe. Remember, nine out 

of every ten fires start withthe roof. Wespecifically zuar- 

antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against light- 
ng. This guaranty is by a $10 000 Cash Bond. 
Write for Special Factory Prices 
<_ relight Prenai 
We sell direct from factory to user, thus saving you 40% 
And our business is 8o big that we cut our profit-per-sale 
, to about half the maker's usual profit. And we pay 
the freight. Amazing as it may seem, these STEEL 
Shingles actually cost LESS than Wood shingles. 

Send postal at once for our latest Roofing Book No. 174 
and Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if youcan. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 

124-174 Lock Street (93) Cincinnati. Ohio 


Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 




































Lightning- proof, 
fire- proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof, 
Lowers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just te Chattanooge 
no further—for 
i roofing. Nothing 
better in the Uni- 
ted States. Get 
the lowest freight 
rate. Quick ship- 
ments and high- | 
est quality. : - 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to protect your property from fire and 
get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Ce. 
Sent. 4. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 







































































PAYS TO PLANT POTATOES 
BY MACHINE. Muck tuicker, 
far less work, just as sure as hand 
planting and more uniform 
in spacing and depth. 
Pays even on small 
acreage. Think 
cent of the § 
seed, a piece in 


this over care- 

fully and 

then 

find every space and one 


only. Plants by machine 
but provides for hand cor- 
fectivns of misses and doub- 
les. No pickers are used 
—there is no injury tothe 
seed, Perfect placing, 
fy Sold with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment. Ask 
your dealer toshow itand 
write us for new booklet 
on “100 per cent planting.’® 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 1g9PGrenloch, N.J. 
















$10,000 Backs~ 


this portable wood saw. Guaranteed 1 yeer—meney 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. You can easily earn $10a day witha 


SER TELLER & ZO0K 
tab 
wes Saw 


sawing all kinds of neighbors’ lum- 
ber. Strictly factory prices—save 
P jobber’s profits, Operates easily. 

Stick sits low—saw draws it on im- 
mediately machine starts. On!y $10 
saw to which ripping table can be 
ded. Write for catalogue. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., 


As low as $10 










Box 5, Belleville, Pa. 








SAWS 


Hard-wood or all-steel saw frames with 
latest improvements. They are time and 
money savers. Large rollers return table 
automatically. Patent rock shaft prevents 
saw breakage. Many other practical, ex- 
clusive features. Catalog free. Our low 
prices will surprise you. 
NEW HO. MACHINE CO 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 
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FUMIGATING CORN TO KILL WEEVILS. 





Unless You Have a Very Tight Crib, the Amounts of Carbon Di- 
sulfide Usually Recommended Will Give No Results—How to 


Treat Corn in Ordinary Cribs. 





By Dr. W. E. Hinds, Alabama Experiment Station. 


problems for those who raise 

enough corn to carry them thru 
the season, particularly in the ter- 
ritory lying within 150 or.200 miles 
of the Gulf, is that of controlling 
weevil injury in the stored grain. As 
a matter of fact, several species of 
insects are concerned in this injury, 
and only one of these species is real- 
ly a weevil. This is the so-called 
“black” or ‘rice weevil,’’ which is 
familiar to all corn producers. Be- 
side this species there are very com- 
monly two species of moths and three 
or four species of small brown 
beetles, all of which injure the grain 
seriously. 

All of these species of insects be- 
gin their attack on the corn while it 
is still in the field, most of them en- 
tering the ears at the time the grain 
begins to harden. Naturally they at- 
tack most readily ears having the 
shuck loose or open at the tip, so that 
they may have easy access to the 
grain. They are concentrated also 
upon early-maturing varieties of 
fields of corn, and for this reason, 
upland corn is commonly known to 
be much more seriously injured by 
all of these insect pests than is late- 
maturing or bottom corn. During the 
period that early corn stands in the 
field before it is harvested, there is 
usually time for at least two gener- 
ations of many of these species. In 
some cases, particularly with early- 
maturing dent corns, the injury may 
be very severe, even before frost oc- 
curs. Sometimes from 200 to 400 
weevils — including only the real 
black or rice weevil—may be found 
on a single ear at the time of stor- 
age. 

There are several ways of reducing 
weevil injury to corn, but in this ar- 
ticle I shall consider only what can 
be done for the prevention of damage 
to the stored corn of the 1912 crop. 
In other articles I may have some- 
thing to say in regard to practices 
that may be used with the 1913 crop. 

For the destruction of insects in 
stored corn I know of nothing better 
than fumigation with carbon disul- 
fide, which is more commonly known 
as “high life.’”’ This is a heavy liquid 
having a very disagreeable odor. It 
evaporates rapidly upon exposure to 
the air, and the vapor being more 
than two times as heavy as air, sinks 
rapidly thru a mass of grain where 
the liquid has been poured on top of 
it. The mixture of the vapor with 
air in quantities—exceeding that pro- 
duced by the evaporation of five 
pounds of liquid per 1,090 cubic feet, 
is liable to explosion if fire is brought 
into it or With a temperature of even 
300 degrees F, without flame. There- 
fore, this material should be handled 
as carefully as is gasoline. No fire 
should be allowed around a fumigat- 
ed crib within 24 hours, and the 
treatment should not be applied to 
corn that is known to be heating 
strongly. With these reasonable pre- 
cautions, there is very little danger 
in using carbon disulfide. A person 
may inhale the vapor until he begins 
to feel dizzy and will then recover 
normal condition within a few min- 
utes after getting into the open air. 

In any fumigation treatment, the 
effectiveness of the work depends 
upon the possibility of confining the 
vapor for a sufficiently long time to 
kill the insects for which the treat- 
ment is given. In the case of corn 
insects, it requires at least 45 min- 
utes exposure to a very strong gas to 
kill the black weevils, and the small- 
er brown beetles are even more re- 
sistant to the gas. It is a rare thing 
in the South to find corn stored in a 
room that is tight enough to confine 
these vapors effectively. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, where corn is stor- 


O* of the most serious insect 


ed in quantities of 1,000 cubic feet or 
more, that much good can be accom- 
plished by using the carbon disulfide, 
even tho the room is not tight. This 
is due to the fact that the corn itself 
acts as a container and holds the gas 
long enough to kill in the center 
of the mass, eltho the treatment may 
not be effective on top or close to the 
sides. It is undoubtedly true that in 
tight rooms, treatment-.can be made 
most effectively and economically 
where the corn has been husked, but 
in loose cribs better results can be 
obtained in the interior of the mass 
if the shuck is still on. For this I 
would advise the following method 
of practice: 

Determine the cubie contents of 
the room and use the same propor- 
tion of carbon disulfide for the 
strength desired as the contents of 
the room bears to 1,000 cubic feet. 
Treat for the entire contents of the 
room rather than for the mass of 
grain, as the gas will diffuse thru the 
entire space. For example, if the 
fumigation room. is sia fect wide, ten 
feet long, and eight feet high, its 
cubic contents are 480 cubic feet, or 
practically one-half of 1,000 cubic 
feet. If only moderately tight, as in 
case it is sheathed with common 
flooring, dosage of about 24 pounds 
per 1,000 cubic feet should be used, 
and the room described should there- 
fore require 12 pounds of carbon 
disulfide. In making the application, 
prepare holes about one foot deep in 
the pile of corn, at distances of four 
or five feet apart thru the crib. Di- 
vide the dose between these holes and 
immediately fill these holes with 
corn. The liquid can be poured di- 
rectly on to the corn without injur- 
ing its feeding value. 

Treatment will be more effective if 
applied on the warmest days, as this 
facilitates the evaporation of the 
liquid. The application can be made 
about noon and advantage taken ot 
the warmest part of the day. If the 
crib is open on top, so that it is easi- 
ly accessible without going into a 
closed space like a room, it would be 
desirable to cover with canvas or 
blankets which may be wet to aid in 
confining the gas. In this case also, 
it might be more effective to divide 
the quantity of liquid to be used into 
two even parts, using half the initial 
application and simply repeating the 
dose for the second application after 
an interval of one or two hours. This 
will maintain a killing strength of 
gas thru a longer period. Treatment 
that destroys adult weevils on the 
outside of the kernels will also de- 
stroy the immature stages in the 
kernels. 

Even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, it is likely that a few insects 
will escape. It may, therefore, be 
necessary to repeat treatment in the 
spring where any considerable quan- 
tity of corn is carried thru to the 
early summer months. Weevils may 
reduce the feeding value of such corn 
to less than half that of sound corn. 
This would mean a loss of more than 
50 per cent per bushel in the value of 
grain. Fumigation as recommended 
for open cribs at the rate of 24 
pounds per 2,000 cubic feet, can be 
made at an expense of $3 to $4 for 
the material, or less than one cent 
per bushel for each treatment. There 
can be no question about the desira- 
bility of more common fumigation for 
for the control of these pests attack- 
ing stored corn. 


Carbon disulfide may be obtained 
thru any druggist, but if purchased 
in considerable quantity, it can be 
bought for much less than the usual 
retail prices. For corn fumigation, 
a chemically pure grade is not re- 
quired. Cheaper grades may be just 
as effective. If to be used extensive- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ly, I would advise purchasing what 
is known as “‘Fuma’”’ carbon disulfide 
direct from the manufacturer, E. B. 
Taylor, Penn Yan, N. Y. This grade 
may be obtained in 100-pound drums, 
at about 10 cents per pound plus 
freight charges. 





Weevils in Shocked ond Unslatk-: 


ed Corn. 


PUT corn in a house 10x20 by ten 

feet high, all clean shucked 
except two feet about the middle of 
the bin. This layer had slip shuck 
on it, a good covering of the white 
shuck, the outer or weather-stained 
part of the shuck being left on the 
stalk in the field. I fed down to this 
layer by March 20, and found it hull- 
ed out by weevils, not less than 75 
per cent of the kernels being destroy- 
ed. The clean shucked corn above 
and below this layer of the shuck 
was eaten about 5 per cent. But 
for that layer I would have had but 
few weevils in the house. 

T. J. HAMLIN. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Comment by Prof. R. W. Harned: 
It is surely quite remarkable that 
there should be so great a difference 
in the amount of injury done to the 
corn in a room, where part of the 
corn was shucked and a part had 
some of the shucks left on it. 

Of course, it is impossible to be ab- 
solutely sure what could cause so 
great a difference, that only about 
5 per cent of the corn that was 
shucked was injured by the weevils, 
whereas about 75 per cent of the 
corn with the shucks left on was de- 
stroyed. It is a well-known fact that 
the weevils continue their work dur- 
ing the winter when the weather is 
mild. Probably the weevils that 
were protected by the ‘shucks kept 
at work more steadily during the 
winter. The weevils in the shucked 
corn had no protection and every 
time the temperature dropped they 
ceased work. They probably did not 
continue to increase in numbers as 
rapidly as did the weevils that were 
protected by the shucks. 

Where corn is free from weevils 
in the field and the shucks cover the 
ears thoroly, they no doubt act 
somewhat as a protection against 
the weevils during the winter. How- 
ever, where the shucks are partly 
torn off so that the weevils can have 
easy entrance to the grain, I believe 
that the shucks would do more harm 
than good, as they would protect to 
some extent the weevils from cold 
weather and also, probably, from 
their natural enemies. 

Where it is possible to do so, I 
would advise every man to store his 
corn in an air-tight room and fumi- 
gate it thoroughly with carbon bisul- 
fide. The corn, of course, must be 
thoroly dry before it is placed in 
a closed room. It may be necessary 
to give two doses of carbon bisulfide 
before the weevils are entirely check- 
ed. Ifa person is not going to fum- 
igate, the more exposed the corn is 
to cold weather the less it will be 
damaged by weevils. 





South Carolina Plant Breeders’ 
Association. 


HE South Carolina Plant Breed- 

ers Association was organized at 
Columbia last week with Dr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, as President; 
E. W. Dabbs, Mayesville, Vice Presi- 
dent, and H. W. Barre, Clemson Col- 
lege, Secretary-Treasurer. A num- 
ber of the best farmers in the State 
took part in the meeting, and the 
new organization is likely to exert a 
far-reaching influence upon the agri- 
culture of the State and the South. 





The First Word. 

“That is what I call an ideal marriage,” 
Hardy declared to his wife as they were 
walking homeward after an evening at the 
Carrolls’. “Actually, I believe both think 
absolutely alike.” 

“Yes, they are certainly charming,” as- 
sented Mrs. Hardy; ‘“‘but about the thinking, 
gon. if you will notice, she generally thinks 
rst.” 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Even when cars are skimped and rushed, 
an occasional car gives wondrous satisfac- 


tion. 


No costly repairs, no troubles, no breaks. 
The man who gets it tells his friends he got 


a lucky car. 


But every buyer of 
lucky car. 


Endless Care 


In 26 years spent building cars ~ 
I’ve learned what strength is 
needed. 

To insure that strength I twice 
analyze every lot of steel. 

I test my gears with a crushing 
machine of 50 tons’ capacity. 

I have another machine to test 
my springs for 100,000 vibrations. 

Then, to make doubly sure, I 
give each driving part 50 per cent 
over-capacity. Each is made ample, 
by actual test, for a 45-horse- 
power engine. That means im- 


mense margin of safety. 


Extra Cost 


Drop forgings, on the average, 
cost twice as much as steel cast- 
ings. But steel castings often 
have hidden flaws. So in Reo the 
Fifth I use 190 drop forgings. 

Roller bearings cost five times 
as much as the usual ball bearings. 
But ball bearings often break. So 
in Reo the Fifth I use 15 roller 
bearings, 11 Timken and 4 Hyatt 
High Duty. 

This year I have added 30 per 
cent to my tire cost to add 65 per 
cent to your tire mileage. Note 
how big my tires are for a car of 


this size and weight. 


Reo the Fifth gets a 


This is how I insure it. 


Ending Trouble 


To deal with low-grade gaso- 
line I doubly heat my carburetor. 
I use a hot air intake, plus hot 


water wrapping. 


I use a $75 magneto to end ig- 


nition troubles. 


Each engine is tested 20 hours 
on blocks and 28 hours in the 
chassis. There are five long-con- 
tinued tests. 

Every car in the making gets a 
thousand inspections. Parts are 
ground over and over to get utter 
exactness. And I limit my out- 
put to 50 cars daily so nothing is 


ever rushed. 


Enduring Luxury 


Each body is given 17 coats to 
insure enduring finish. The deep 
Turkish upholstering is of genuine 
leather filled with the best curled 
hair. So it doesn’t sag and grow 


rusty. 


Two front lights are electric, 
set flush with the dash. The old- 
style side lamps have been aban- 
doned. The rear light is also 


electric. 


This car in every detail shows 


the final touch. 


Lucky Car 


Center Control 


This car alone has my center 
control. All the gear shifting is 
done by moving a small handle 
only three inches in each of four 
directions. 


No side levers; no brake levers 
—nothing in the way. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. 


This arrangement permits of 
the left-side drive, now considered 
essential, to bring the driver close 
to the car he passes. ; 


When you see what these 
things mean you will not go with- 
out them. 


What Precaution Costs 


I could build Reo the Fifth 
without all these precautions for 
some $200 less. But this added 
cost saves the average buyer sev- 
eral times as much. It insures a 
ear that’s flawless, durable and 


right. 


So we save in other ways. We 
build only one model, which saves 
some 20 per cent. We have cut 
down our profits. We employ 


wondrous factory efficiency. 


As a result, we give you a car 
such as I describe at a price that’s 
unmatchable—$1,095. 


I build it for men who want 
beauty and luxury, combined with 
all the hidden worth that any 
price can buy. 


Write for our 1913 catalog. 
Then go to the nearest of our 
thousand dealers and see this new- 


model car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Tires— 
34 x 4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three electric 
lights 
Speed— 
45 Miles per 
H 


Bodies 





2 and S Top and windshield not included in price. 













We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
Passenger windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets— all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 








R. M. Owen & Co. S15 Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Wf. These Tools »~NA 
~* Are Cheapest “,' 
#” Service and durability are the real 
measures of cheapness. Keen Kutter tools 
are unquestionably the cheapest because they 
give better service and last longer than ordinary tools. 
If you knew the rigid tests that tools undergo before 


they are qualified to bear the famous Keen Kutter trade 
mark, you wouldn’t be satisfied with ordinary tools at 


"KEEN KUTTER 
Quality Tools 


work with the worker and balance perfectly. They ensure clean 
cutting and chopping. Keen Kutter handles “stay put” because 
they have the Simmons’ wedge that can’t loosen. Go to your 
dealer and inspect these Keen Kutter axes, hatchets, 
hammers and braces. Know yourself they are 


¢. the finest tools on the market. 
&5 If not at your dealer's, write us. 
** The Recollection of Qualit Remains | 


Long After the Price is Forgotten. 
8 = Trade Mark Registered. +E. C. SIMMONS. e 


“0 SIMMONS HARDWARE CO.,Inc. 
St. Louis, New York, Philadel- 


. Toledo, Minneapelis, 
a City, Wichita. 





























































Na Let Me 


LetMe This Great Implement— 
Send You 


ae 2-2 a a 


YY 
Write MeTonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you howto get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. Your own time 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 
you, freight paid. 


The Famous Detroit-America Prices 
Tongueless Disc Harrow Smashed! 


The best you can buy at any price, now \ Lower even than whole« 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 4 ‘ ale. Direct from fac. 
and at only afraction of trust prices. A 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


Manure Spreaders 


and Cultivators —— : = : 


at proportionatelow 


teresting, money WM *) 
making farm informa. } 
tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now. 
FRED. C. ANDREWS, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
1471 Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Big 
Book 


“A STREAK OF 
OLD FREE 


Here’s the greatest money-making book for farm- 
ers ever published. Tells how to develop the | 


"FREE 





“Gold Mine” of manure right on your own farm now. 
Couldn’t be worth more to you if it cost you $5.00 
send it free and promise to show you how to 


Save $25.00 to $50.00 & 


on the finest spreader ever built. Gal- 
loway’s improved 1913 model with 
Mandt’s new gear is the marvel of the 


WANTED! 


I want the names of 10 or 


trial, long guar- 
anteeand liberal terms have no room 
for argument. Write quick for m 
advance 1913 proposition. Don't wai 
Wm. Galloway, Pres.,Wm. Galleway Co., 
G79CN Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa. 
REMEMNBER—We stocks of all our 
machines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Blaffe and 
Minneapotis—insuring prompt shipment. 























Competent traction engineers are 
wanted everywhere. We teach 
you by mail. A simple, practical 
and intensely interesting home 
study course. A splendid open- 
ing for farmer boys. 
The Clarke School 

is teaching hundreds of young men the 
science of traction engineering—not the 
how merely, but the whys and wherefores 








WHERAR™M 


Write on am poster card “Spotless Blue Ribbon Engine,"’ sign your 
name and post-office address, give it to your mail carrie! 





r, and we will send 
—fitting them for positions at double back by return mail our free engine catalog, illustrating and describing 
their present wage. We give a handsome our spotless line of Blue Ribbon Engines, which we sell at manufacturing 
, cest plus only our one small margin of profit. Don't pay the trust $60 00 
diploma to our graduates. Write for pro- te $65.00 a engi ot as 8 DF as po 
spectus and complete outline of course. Blue Ribbon Engine at less than half that price. Every size covered b 


@ guarantee and free 30 days’ trial test. Money back an 
all freight charges if for any reason mae does not make good. Sold for 
cash or on easy terms. Write now fog free catalog 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 75 Sheckoo Square, Richmand, Va. 


Clarke School of Traction Engineering, 
7 No, Pinckney St., Madison, Wis. 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


MAKE THE INTEREST MONEY PAY FOR YOUR ROADS. 





“The Wilson Plan” Would Enable Counties to Pay Off Their 
Road Bonds With the Amounts Now Required to Keep Up In- 
terest Alone—The System Expiained by the Author. 


By W. S. Wilson, Raleigh, N. C. 


N OVERWHELMING majority 
A of the people favor good roads 

and want them. The men 
most bitterly opposed to road taxes 
and road bonds prefer traveling over 
a good road to traveling over a bad 
one. We must therefore, look back 
of the fact that good roads are fav- 
ored and wanted, to find out why 
more of them are not built. 

The one absolutely essential thing 
in road building is money in larger 
quantities than can be raised by tax- 
ation except in a few of the wealth- 
ier localities. In most cases a bond 
issue is necessary, and bond issues 
are not popular. Business men who 
do not hesitate to borrow money to 
use in their own business enterprises 
oppose bond issues for roads or other 
purposes. 


Bond Issues Should Include Sinking 
Funds. 


Why is this? If it be good busi- 
ness to borrow money for a private 
enterprise, why would it not be as 
good business to borrow money for 
@ public enterprise? Why are bond 
issues unpopular and why do some 
of our best men oppose them? Our 
people do not vote blindly for or 
against a proposition. They count 
the cost and take into consideration 
the benefits. They know that in most 
instances bond issues under our pres- 
ent plan become permanent debts; 
that they are never paid and the in- 
terest on them is an unending load 
for them and their descendants to 
carry. When they borrow money for 
a private enterprise, they provide 
for its payment, and then the inter- 
est stops. When bonds are voted for 
and sold, they know that in certain- 
ly a great majority of cases no meth- 
od of repayment which can be ef- 
fectually carried out is provided for, 
and the interest does not stop, and 
therefore, they vote against the 
bonds. 


How the State Can Help. 


If some means can be devised 
whereby money may be had at a 
reasonable rate of interest and with 
a fixed period of payment, and the 
people can be made to know that at 
the end of that period the debt will 
be cancelled, they will vote for bonds 
and good roads will be built. 

The plan which I shall here out- 
line to meet this condition is based 
upon the fact that in this State the 
bonds issued by the State are exempt 
from all taxation, whereas ‘county, 
district or municipal bonds are sub- 
ject to taxation. There is, therefore, 


a difference in the value of these 
bonds, which is shown in the rates 
at which they may be sold. The 


State can and does sell its non-tax- 
able bonds readily at 4 per cent, 
while county, district and municipal 
bonds range from 5 to 7 per 
cent, with a prevailing difference of 
certainly as much as 1 per cent. 
It is to take advantage of this dif- 
ference and at the same time to pre- 
pare a plan by which a sinking fund 
can be created and invested under 
State supervision, to care for the 
county bonds at maturity, that the 
plan is proposed as a substitute for 
our present ineffective and unpopular 
method of road bond issues. 


5 Per Cent a Year for 41 Years Will 
Pay Off the Bonds. 


This idea was drafted into a bil 
vhich ‘was presented at the last ses 
sion of the General Assembly, where 
it passed the House by a practically 
unanimous vote, but was defeated 
in the Senate by a small majority. 
The plan may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. On January first of a given year 
the State Treasurer shall be author- 


ized to issue. and sell State 4 per 
cent bonds, interest to be paid semi- 
annually, to an amount not to ex- 
ceed $200,000, the exact figure to be 
determined by the applications re- 
ceived by him before such issuance. 

2. The bonds are to run for a per- 
iod of 41 years, since it takes that 
time to mature a ésufficient sinking 
fund to retire them. 

3. The steps preliminary to such 
application for road funds, including 
the method of voting in the county 
are set out in the bill, and must be 
regular in every way, and be approv- 
ed by the Attorney General. 

4. Taking for granted that enough 
counties have applied to take the 
whole issue of $200,000 for use on 
roads in the following six months, 
the Treasurer issues State bonds to 
that amount and the proceeds aris- 
ing from their sale are loaned to the 
counties. These counties must fur- 
nish proper proof of having voted 
“For Good Roads,’’ and must exe- 
cute and deliver to said treasurer a 
bond to pay him 5 per cent per 
annum on the amount loaned, to be 
paid semi-annually at least one 
month before the interest is due on 
the outstanding state bonds. A pen- 
alty for failure to pay within the 
specified time is provided which 
would amply reimburse the State for 
any advance payment it might have 
to make on its outstanding bonds. 

5. Both interest and penalty are 
made a State tax and the Treasurer 
is given every facility for its collec- 
tion that he has for the collection of 
any other State tax. 

6. The county bond is not one that 
can be stolen and at maturity pre- 
sented for payment, but it is an -un- 
dertaking on the part of the county 
to pay to the State Treasurer an- 
nually, in two payments, 4 per 
cent to be applied towards the pay- 
ment of the interest on its outstand- 
ing bonds, and an additional 1 per 
cent to be invested by the State in 
a sinking fund to retire its bonds at 
maturity. 


State at No Expense Except For 
Bookkeeping. 


At the end of the first six months 
the counties pay to the State Treas- 
urer two and one-half per cent on 
their respective loans—being a semi- 


annuai payment of 5 per cent in- 
terest. On $200,000 this amounts 
to $5,000. Of this amount the State 


Treasurer takes $4,000 and pays the 
interest on the outstanding State 
bonds, and has a surplus of $1,000. 
Then to get his $200,000 to be loaned 
to the same or other counties upon 
the same terms as at first prescribed, 
the Treasurer puts this $1,000 into 
the road fund and issues $199,000 
in bonds and sells them, and the 
proceeds arising therefrom are ad- 
ded to the $1,000 sinking fund and 
the whole amount is loaned in the 
same way as at first indicated. 

At the end of the first year the 
State collects 5 per cent on $400,- 
000, whereas it pays out interest on 
only $399,000. This process is con- 
tinued semi-annually for 41 years, 
and at the end of each six months 
the State’s bond issue is reduced by 
the amount of the surplus, so that 
the two shall aggregate $200,000. 


Advantages of the Plan. 


A careful computation will show 
that there is a sufficient income from 
the county loans to pay the interest 
on the outstanding State bonds and 
still leave a sufficient amount to pay 
off the first issue of $200,000 in state 
bonds. And by further study it will 
be seen that each succeeding 
always decreasing in amount, will be 
retired in the same manner. The 
counties borrowing the money will 


issue 
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have paid but 5 per cent per an- 
num, yet their debt will have been 
discharged, and the State as such will 
have paid nothing except for the sale 
of the bonds and for the bookkeeping. 
It will have loaned its credit only, 
and in return will have reaped an 
abundant harvest by way of addi- 
tional taxes from increased property 
values. 

The counties are enabled to get 
money at a greatly reduced rate of 
interest and their sinking fund is 
handled and invested under State su- 
pervision, so that they are not re- 
quired to perform the impossible 
task of collecting, handling and in- 
vesting it so that it will mature their 
obligations, and a county bond issue 
is changed from a permanent debt, 
to be handed down from generation 
to generation, into a fixed yearly pay- 
ment for a definite number of years, 
long enough to keep the load from 
resting too heavily at any time, and 
as short as accumulative compound 
interest can liquidate the loan. 





“DRAG, BROTHER, DRAG!” 


Now is the Time to Put the Drag to 
Work on Your Road. 


HE general rains will soon be 

here, and it behooves every fam- 
er to prepare for every discomfort 
they bring—wet wood, sloppy lots, 
and not well-drained premises. Of 
course, we naturally look after these 
things, but very often the most of us 
neglect the roads, one of the things 
we should remember. Those of us 
who travel much, whether hauling 
with a wagon or driving a buggy, 
know the discomforts experienced in 
traveling over a muddy road full of 
ruts and holes. When we have 
sand-clay roads that have been turn- 
piked, its an easy matter to manage 
them during a rainy season, but when 
we have clay roads outright, it is 
another matter, especially where its 
up and down hill. 

In January, 1911, I came here to 
superintend this farm, one mile from 
Ridge Spring on a public clay road. 
This road was put in good order in 
1910 by the Saluda County chain- 
gang, and the winter of 1910-1911, 
being dry as compared to some we 
have had, it remained so until the 
fall of 1911, when the hard rains be- 
gan. 

Everyone knows how very wet last 
winter was, and knows, too, how the 
roads suffered as the consequence. 
This road became almost impassable 
some places, and I saw that some- 
thing had to be done to remedy the 
trouble. Of course, the King drag 
occured to me, so I borrowed one 
and began my dragging at once. I 
made the man (using three mules) 
run as near the outside as possible, 
thereby bringing the dirt to the mid- 
dle. I took a shovel and filled all 
of the holes, trying as much as pos- 
sible to get an even surface in order 
to prevent washing. By constantly 
drawing the dirt to the middle I soon 
had it higher than the sides, thereby 
preventing water from settling on it. 

Our first experiment being such a 
decided success, I determined to drag 
after every rain, even after I got it 
in good shape. Just as soon as it 
would do to drag I began again, grad- 
ually working»the dirt to the mid- 
dle. Unless a man tries a drag ona 
piece of bad road, he can’t realize 
how much it will help. 

The road commissioners seeing 
our efforts to maintain a piece of 
good road, and with a great deal of 
persuasion on our part, decided to 
let us have a steel drag. It has an- 
Swered every purpose but it takes 
three good mules to make it do good 
work. It is made on the order of 
the King drag, except that it has a 
lever to change the slant. 

I have given this piece—12 miles 
—three thoro draggings this fall, 
and I can truthfully say that we have 
as good a piece of clay road as any- 
where in Saluda County. 

Any man with two or three mules 

























can keep up that much public road 
and never miss the horsepower, for 
it is almost impossible to do field 
work when the road is in good con- 
dition to drag. Never wait until it 
gets too dry, or the steel cutters can’t 
move enough dirt to fill the ruts or 
hill up the middle. The idea is to 
work the dirt to the middle, con- 
sequently it would be to a greater 
advantage dragging it too wet than 
too dry. I expect to have it dragged 
after every big rain this winter, there- 
by increasing its holding capacity, and 
I trust that every farmer who reads 
this will think seriously of making 
a drag and using it on a piece of 
road. 
R. W. HART. 
Monetta, S. C. 





A Co-operative Telephone System. 


NE of the greatest improvements 

ever made in Saluda County be- 
gan three years ago, when a few 
public-spirited farmers met together 
to discuss some means of installing 
telephones in their homes. 

Until this time our county had 
born the undesirable reputation as 
being the ‘‘back-woods’’ county of 
the State. 

After organizing, we elected of- 
ficers and began work. One of the 
members was kind enough to give 
us the use of a room in his dwelling 
to use as central office. Here we in- 
stalled an _ excellent switch-board 
and extended three lines, one being 
the trunk line that connected with 
the Bell system at Leesville. 

The cost was summed up and di- 
vided into $10 apportionments, and 
sold to those who wanted telephones 
installed. No one could have a tel- 
ephone installed without first becom- 
ing a stock-holder. 

This plan succeeded so well that 
our rural telephone exchange soon 
passed its infancy. Calls for new 
lines came in faster than we could 
respond. Soon we began to realize 
that our lines were forming a net- 
work over the rural districts, and 
instead of 25 or 30 stockholders, we 
have 365. 

Our only cost now is $1 per quar- 
ter from each stockholder, which 
meets all payments and gives us free 
access to lines in Newberry, Lexing- 
ton and Saluda counties, and Colum- 
bia, and Augusta, Ga., giving us 
good service at small cost. 

D. E. RISER. 

Leesville, S. C. 
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For this man the telephone does these things 
instantly and with no limit on time or distance. 
That is the reason why thousands of farmers 
find it profitable to use 


Western -Evecirie 
Rural Telephones 


Or, are you this man who must hitch up and drive, 
y lose time on the road, and miss the highest prices for your 
crops because you are not in close touch with the market? 
The man without a telephone has a big handicap. If you 
are that man, get a Western Electric Telephone. 


Mail coupon for free illustrated book on rural 
telephones. Tells how to build a telephone line. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 
Atlanta Oklahoma City Has Kansas City 
Cincinnati Savannah Richmond Houston St. Louis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 









Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 


The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 





cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BBH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


Universal Service 
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Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 


SOLD BY WEIGHT 


Look for this Stencil Insures good protection and lasting service. 
Here are some of the features of superiority to 
ing and Siding is strictly remember about Apollo Roofing and Siding: 


bay it by weight. Fire and lightning proof—low insurance. 
ee cs paving Can be used on practically any type of building. 
only APOLLO brand. Neat in appearance. Easy to put on—apply it yourself. 
woes Absolutely weatherproof—will not buckle or rattle. 
ey EA of Reasonable cost. Full weight sheets only. 
tier ana formatiomians Clean and sanitary—no dirty cistern water. 


for farm buildings, tari, These products are light and rigid—strengthens building—no sheath- 


copy to-day—itissent free. ing required, Cannot crack, warp, split, run, blow off or clog gutters. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. . 
DistRIct SALES OFFICES 


i er, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
_— csmetce: oat Representatives: U. S. Steel Products Co., New York City 


























Pac. Coast Reps: U. 8. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


























and natal Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 
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1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 

R 2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 

T s Cash. These Special Prices Only 

Wa rra nted Fo r 2 5 Ye a rs. Hold. Good for “‘Tmmediate Shipment. 
FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to these States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 


Century Manufacturing Co., Department %4 East St. Louis, Illinois. 


























THIRTEEN HELPFUL VOLUMES WRITTEN BY EXPERTS FOR ONLY 


NINE DOLLARS CASH 


A MINE OF INFORMATION AT SMALL COST. 


Progressive Farmers know that it pays to read, to experiment, to get out 
and keep out of ruts, This Library contains books for the wife, the daughter, 
the boy, as well as for the farmer. 

Cut out and mail coupon to either of our offices and we will send circular 
describing this choice collection of books, or if accompanied by cash, we will 
deliver the library attractively boxed, carriage paid, to your door. It pays to 
sip knowledge from its very fountain head. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME Re 


turned out to be a most excellent 
feed, very cheaply grown, and har- 
vested. We planted four quarts of 
corn per acre in four-foot rows, then 
went over the rows again with six 
quarts of Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans. The crop was planted about 
June 10, and while the land was 
hardly wet from the time the crop 
was planted until it was harvested 
in early September, yet with four 
cultivations a very good crop was 


HOW TO HANDLE THE CORN 
STOVER. 


Mr. French Does Not Shred It, But 
Feeds It “Just So.” 


NUMBER of readers have con- 
siderable quantities of corn stov- 
er, from which the corn has been 
shucked by hand, and I am asked if 
this had best be run thru a shredder 
before feeding, and if not how best made. That is pretty nearly a bal- 


to feed it. anced ration, and, the bulls con- 
I would not advise the shredding tend, is good enough for black folks 
of the fodder as, in my personal ex- anyway. A. L. FRENCH. 
perience, cattle will consume about 
as large a proportion of the stalk 
when fed whole as when placed be- 
fore them in the shredded state. The 
shredding entails considerable ex- 
pense, and the fodder is much more 
rapidly handled when bound in large 
bundles than when shredded. Our 
preference is to have this corn fod- 
der bound in bundles, about one foot 
in diameter, when the corn is being 
husked. Then rick these bundles 
just over the fence from a piece of 
sod land, that will be plowed for 
corn sometime within two years, or 
the feeding may be done on the poor- 
er spots in the permanent pasture. 
This method of feeding is for breed- 
ing cattle, which we believe it best to 
handle out of doors almost the entire 
time, except when cold rains or snows 
are falling. In the feeding of steers 
or stock cattle, rick the fodder close 
to the open shed where the animals 
are to be confined during the winter; 
provide a good, wide, strong manger, 
that the cattle can pass all around; 
feed the bundles of fodder whole in 
this rack, using the butts of the 
stalks for bedding. Keep a few 
good-sized shoats in the shed and in 
their search for grain in the bed- 
ding they will tear the stalk butts all 
to pieces, and put the manure into 
good condition to spread on the land. 
A bunch of steers and a bunch of 
hogs, will turn a large amount of 
coarse, rough feed into manure dur- 
ing the winter. 

If our people were not so afraid 
of losing (?) manure by having it 
dropped on permanent pasture soils, 
I should advise them to keep their 
breeding stock, that they expect to 
have remain on the farm for a term 
of years, right out on these pastures 
the year around; having an open 
shed for the protection of the cattle 
during cold storms. The cattle, if 
well fed, will seldom be found in the 
shed except during the most severe short cut pieces. 
weather. A cow has more natural i : 
common ‘sense sometimes than has The silage machine will cut the 
her owner, and knows that she is amp stalk equally as well as if it 
better off out in the cold open air, Were dry. We think it prepares the 
than when shivering on half rations, fodder in a very superior condition. 
in a dark stable, thru which drafts Besides this, the cutter works very 
are blowing nearly always. much more rapidly than the shred- 

Many a morning have I got out to er and requires less power. 
the sheds at break of day, to find the A. M. WORDEN. 
cows lying out in the open, with the = 
snow falling all about them. The 
way they would get up, shake their As a Dane Sees It. 
black hides, and come running for OUR articles from Denmark, Mr. 

Editor, have given me _ great 


the feed with tails in air, was good to 
look at. And the fact that our cattle Pleasure, and as a Dane I'thank you 
—the most of them—are of the for your excellent opinion of my 


fourth and fifth generation raised country and my countrymen. 





Mr. Worden Runs the Stover Thru 
the Silage Cutter. 


N A LATE paper I notice a farmer 

giving his experience with husk- 
ing, or rather snapping the ears from 
the stalks and shredding fodder. He 
found an average expense of about 
six cents a bushel, which included 
all the expense of taking the corn 
from the shock, hauling to the barn, 
shredding the fodder, delivering the 
ear corn in the crib, and the fodder 
in the mow ready for feeding. 

After many years practical exper- 
ience, handling corn by most all of 
the different methods, I am fully sat- 
isfied that this method of snapping 
and shredding will give double the 
feeding value from a given yield ot 
corn over the methods usually pur- 
sued by Southern farmers. 

Still, we have discarded both of 
these methods entirely in our prac- 
tice. I would not undertake to win- 
ter ten head of stock without a silo, 
as I believe that a silo well made and 
well filled will increase the feeding 
value of my crops, very nearly, or 
quite paying for itself in decreased 
cost of feed each year that it is used. 
If we have a surplus of corn stover 
or cornstalks after filling our silos, 
we snap the corn and taking off half 
the knives from the cutter head, cut 
the corn stalks in one-inch lengths 
and blow them into the barn, mixing 
it thoroly together in the mow. I 
find this is eaten fully as well or 
cleaned up even better by the stock 
than the shredded. 

In shredding if the stalks are a 
little damp, we find them going thru 
in very large pieces. These the cat- 
tle nose out of the feeding troughs 
en to the floor, losing them in the 
manure. They are very hard to 
handle thru a manure spreader, and 
‘not as easy to plow under as the 




















D. C. HEATH & 


COUPON 
Please send ONE HEATH’S FARMERS’ 


COMPANY LIBRARY. Enclosed find $9 in payment 
1260 Boylton Street. for same; 

Boston, Mass, or 
Send circular describing HEATH'S FARM- 
ER’S LIBRARY. : 
239 West 39th Street, 

New York City. 0 Ee ee a ere a Wr a eee eee ae 
=o City or Town.... 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, County....-...-.-> vsee Btate. 
Chicago, Ill. Nearest Express Office........-.ececevececes 















out of doors in this manner, probably I never miss an opportunity of 
| accounts for the farther fact, which talking co-operation to farmers I 
| the veterinary surgeon who was come in touch with, but I agree with 
testing our herd the past fall, relat- you, that before any change can take 
ed, viz., that no animal coming from place the farmers will have to be ed- 
our herd, that he had tested in our ucated on that subject. Often have 
State, had reacted, and one of these I been told, when talking about the 
was the only individual animal, in a way our farmers unite at home, that 
good-sized herd, that did not react. ‘“‘things like that may be possible in 
Where only a small herd is maintain- the old countries, but you are in the 
ed, this bundled corn fodder may be United States now, and we Americans 
tossed over the fence and distributed like to be independent.” 

on the sod by hand; but, of course, Of course, we all like to be inde- 
where a good-sized herd is to be fed, pendent, but how many of the farm- 
the fodder should be thrown into a ers in the South are independent un- 
low wagon and hauled to the poor der the present system? 

spots in the field and there thrown I must congratulate you on your 
off, a bundle in a place. splendid paper. It ought to reach 

A feed that we have been using every farmer in the South. 

some lately, feeding in the bundle, is May you succeed in your work in 
a small variety of corn, and soy beans convincing the farmers in the South 
mixed, cut and bundled with the corn that if they unite, the Southland can 
harvester. On some of our thinnest still be what it ought to be, ‘“‘the gar- 
land the past season we planted sev- den spot of the world.”’ 

eral acres of this mixture and it Enterprise, Miss. H. P. EGEBAK. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 














An Alabama Tomato-Club Girl. 


S MY papa is a subscriber to your 
most wonderful paper, I will say 
that I appreciate its great work, and 
also the many things it has been pull- 
ing and asking for. Above all, as I am 
a little girl, 12 years old, I see you 
are pulling for the Tomato Club and 
for the girl that is making an effort 
to come to the front and learn to 
make home happy. 
Now I will tell, Mr. Editor, what 
I did this year. I made 27 different 
things out of tomatoes, and I made 
all kinds of jams, pickles, jellies, 





MISS META GRACE. 


preserves, catsup and all kinds of 
canned goods. By-doing so, I receiv- 
ed the first prize at each of our State 
Fairs for having the best exhibit. 
Now you don’t know how glad I’ was 
to get word that I had taken the lead 
in the State at each fair. Now I will 
say that I did my best, and you 
would say so, too, if you could see 
my work. Altho I am poor, my 
father only owning. 40 acres of land, 
that does not discourage me, for I 
have read of some of our best men 
and women that were poor that went 
to the top. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I thank you to 
do all you can for us girls and stand 
by us, and we will stand by you for 
the things you are advocating. We 
know it is to our interest. 


META GRACE. 
Oakman, Ala. 





Take Care of the Birds. 


REMEMBER that when I was 

eight or ten years old (being 15 
now), on the same farm that I live 
on now, birds were very thick. One 
could easily find nests in the fruit 
trees and in most every bush on the 
hillsides. They kept the air filled 
with their lively, sweet music all day 
long, and often we children would 
catch the young ones that could not 
fly and play with them. Then we 
boys made some bird traps, and for 
the next few falls and winters we 
“had a time” catching the birds for 
what little meat they had. And we 
caught a great many of them, too, 
But after I got to studying agricul- 
ture in school, I learned of the im- 
portance birds are about the farm, 
and how they do good by destroying 
insects and weed seeds. So we “cut 
out” killing the birds, and instead, 
went to putting up boxes and tin cans 
for them to nest in, and they built 
nests in them, too. © 

Since we started this up, all kinds 
of birds about the farm have begun 


to grow thicker. I have seen three 
or four different droves of partridges, 
12 or 24 in each drove, about in the 
fields and on the straw hills, that I 
think were hatched out last spring. 
And I know of a few pairs of doves 
too. There are a lot of blue jays, 
woodpeckers, and a large kind of 
bird, resembling the woodpecker in 
celor, shape and habits, but is two 
or three times as large, that some 
eall ‘“‘wood hen.” All of these de- 
stroy insects and weed seeds in win- 
ter and summer. 

In the winter there come here 
snowbirds, sparrows and blackbirds 
in great numbers, and destroy weed 
seeds: 

A great many birds do do a little 
damage to some crops and fruit, but 
the good that they do more than pays 
for what little damage they do. Birds 
do a great deal of good, and but lit- 
tle harm, tho there seems to be a 
tendency to dwell on the harm rath- 
er than the good they do. It might 
be an easy matter to exterminate the 
birds on the farm, but it would be 
an extremely difficult one to control 
the insects, if there were no birds to 
destroy them. 

Let the boys on the farm fix up 
some boxes. and cans for the birds to 
nest in. Old boards or planks may 
be used to make the houses out of. 
Give plenty of space for the light to 
come in at, also plenty inside the 
box, the bottom six or eight inches 
square, or larger, if preferred, 
for each room, and make it. six 
or eight inches high. A little gal- 
lery on front end adds to the ap- 
pearance of the house, as well as to 
the pleasure of the birds. Put them 
in shady places about the fruit and 
shade trees and barn, out of reach of 
dogs. The birds will nest in them, 
and their quaint, pretty ways, and 
sweet songs will be much better than 
the fields and orchards thick with in- 
sects. 

ELDRED ALONZO McKAY. 

Oak Ridge, Miss. 





A Busy Farmer Boy. 


AM a boy 11 years old, and live 
on the farm. We have four head 








of cattle, one big barn, two mules. | 


We raised four bales of cotton on six 
and one-half acres of land; and about 
100 bushels of potatoes on one acre. 

We have three pastures to fatten 
our hogs. In these we plant potatoes, 
peas, peanuts, ete. We have about 
a dozen hogs, and about 25 goats. 

We are picking up cornstalks 
ready to plow. Papa is cleaning out 
the ditches now. We are improving 
our farm by hauling out manure and 
putting it on the farm. 

LEWIS E. ALFORD. 

Virgo, S. C. 

Editorial Note: Why are you pick- 
ing up the cornstalks, Lewis? Not 
to burn, we trust. 





A Book of Country Verse. 


E_HAVE received from the Stur- 

gis-Walton Co., New York, a 
copy of ‘‘Poems of Country Life,’”’ an 
anthology of verse about country 
folks and country scenes. As is the 
case with most collections, one is like- 
ly to wonder why some things are in 
the volume, as well as why some 
were left out; but altogether it is a 
good book for any farmer to own. 
It is one of series known as the 
“Farmer’s Practical Library,’’ which 
includes several worth while vol- 
umes, among them the ‘‘Home Wa- 
ter-Works,”’ which we have been ad- 
vertising. ‘‘Health on the Farm,” by 
Dr. H. T. Harris, “Animal Compe- 
tition,’ by Ernest Ingersoll; ‘‘Co- 
operation Among Farmers,” by John 
Lee Coulter. We can supply any of 
these at the publisher’s price, $1 
each. 





If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not’ read it, 
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CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom aud line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches 
apart for seven bars or 2% inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
medium weight farm fence. No. 








CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 








fence ever offered. 

2 1 9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 

wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 

ing between line wires graduated from 3 

inches at bottom to 8inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 

CENTS A ROD for %inch 

square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 

top margin wire, No. 14 line and 

stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 

LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 20-inch high 
4 lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$ i] 5 5 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 

Write today forlarge free catalog show- 

ing complete line of over 100 styles and 

heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 








KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
84 Council St. | MUNCIE, IND. 





KITSELMAN 






A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
arth steel wire—every. pound made in our own 
wire mill to be used in KITSELMAN FENCE, 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices: that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 
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FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 













CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 

tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26.inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3to8inches. Has all the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


GENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 


POULTRY FENCE. 
20 wires. Stay wires 4% inches 


GENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

, Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

apart. Spacing between line wires. grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncte, ino. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 

















As small as your note book and 
tells the story better. 





Pictures, 
1%x2% 


inches. 


PRICE, 


$6.00 


Vest Pocket 
KODAK 


Simple, efficient.. So flat and smooth 
and smail thatit will slipreadily into 
a vest Carefully tested 
meniscus: achromatic lens. Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter. Fixed focus. 
Loads: in daylight, for 8 exposures 
Made of metal with lustrous, black 
finish, Quality in every detail. 
Cataiog free at your dealers-or by mail. 
EASTMAN. KODAK COMPANY, 

435 STATE ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














KELLY DUPLEX 
Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 














wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, cot- THE 
ton seed, corn in shucks, alfalfa, @@ KELLY 
sheaf oats or any kind ofgrain. 4 
Bagger has a double spou DUPLEX. 
Attach to eit. 
side of mill, . isthe 
j easiest 
running mill: made. 


Requires. 25% less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mil! of equal size. 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
engines. We make 7 sizes, 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


Ber 313 Springfield, Ohie 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
—tFa.No money, no freight, no 


facontract. e will let you 
use the Perfection Auto- 
= matic Gate for 30 days free 
or give you 365 days’ ap- 





proval test. Gate guaranteed for 10 years. 
erfect Automatic Gate never needs oiling 
nor attention. Write to-day for free trial offer. 
ECTION AUTOMATIC CATE CO., 


P. O. Box (304 ) Strasburg, Virginia. 








Don’t fail to read the advertisements: this 
week. 
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State 
Made of DOUBLE 
FENCE sic 
Spring Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
Be er own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 14c. per-rod. : 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%sc. per rod. 

Special: Barbed Wire, $1.55 per'89-rod Speol, 
Biggest valucs ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 12 Winchester, Indiana. 

















enc 


: rongest, most durable made. Basic 


BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORY 
‘50 STYLES—18:CENTS PER ROD UP 
We pay freight anywhere. Write now R TE 
for free fence book and sample to test W | 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE €0, 
pt.87 Cleveland, Ohio WUD LOMAg 
| 








Heavy Close fre Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates $2.95 and up. 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.45 
spool. Our large catalogue of 
fences for every purpose, £3 
fence toolsand supplieswith low 
direct from factory prices 
sent free to any address, 

THE [MASON FENCE CO, 
= Box 99 








ys. 
Of tires from anyone 
} at any price until you receive ourlates® 
mart catalogs ill 
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—here is a 
range that’s 
almost 
intelligent! 


Such an even tempera- 
ture. 


So easily regulated. 
So economical. 
A lot of conveniences. 









































Allen’s Princess Steel Range 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 








BILL JONES’ NEIGHBORS. 





GOT all kinds o’ neighbors where I’m livin by the Crick— 
I Some Yankees and a Polack, and the Dutch is pretty thick, 
An’ there’s seventeen Norwegians that haul milk along the road, 
An’ the’s Irish, some; an’ others, I ain’t figgered whar they growed. 
An’ some of ’em is differ’nt in their livin’ ways to mine— 
I reckon its their raisin’—an’ I never got a line 
On the half a dozen lingoes hearn around a threshin’ bee, 
For I wuz born a Yankee, an’ that’s good enough for me. 


But somehow, when my wife was sick an’ I was mighty blue, 
Then Hilda—she’s my neighbor’s gal—come up and pulled us thru; 


An, when I broke my laig last fall, 


an’ huskin’ not begun, 


The Polack brought the Dutchmen and they cribbed ’er number one. 
An’ when my neighbor’s horse got cut, an’ laid up plowin’ time, 
An Irishman he lent Bill one, an’ never charged a dime; 


An’ take ’em here an’ yander, 


as fur es I can see 


The lot of ’em together is just like you an’ me. 


I’m proud that I’m a Yankee, an’ 
But the lingo makes no differ, an’ 


Pete’s proud that he is Dutch, 
the creeds don’t matter much, 


Oe te 


Fer we’re goin to pull together—Yank an’ Swede an’ Mick an’ Finn— 
Till we’ve sowed a crop of Brotherhood, an’ brought the harvest in. 
Fer that’s the way we figger that our boys an’ gals’ll git 

Their chance as we’ve had our’n, an’ we’ll help to fashion it! 

An’ the’ ain’t no man can stop us, and the’ ain’t no one can say 
That the neighbors down on Farmers’ Crick ain’t pullin’ all one way. 


A good looking steel range that embodies many feat- 
ures of economy and durability found nowhere else. 


Pipe hidden behind the warming closet, keeping food fresh and moist, 
not all dried up. Two dish warming closets in plain view. Hot blast 


— 
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fire box that burns even the smoke and soot. 


floors. No cracks to let dirt in. 
Apply to your nearest dealer, or write to 


Double walls, triple 


Allen Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 








NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 





ae 


- Saeen 
OS OE mers 


The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


lifelong service. 
chain of repairs. 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 
If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
If you want the best value for your money write 


It is made for 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 








“The only book I ever sat up all night to read” says President 
Charles S. Barrett of the Farmers’ Union 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING UP” 


Editor Clarence Poe’s Great Book of 


Foreign Travel— 


China, Japan, Philippines, 
and India. 





A MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Twenty-six fascinating chapters, and 32 full 
pages of wonderful photographs, that will teach 
you and your children more about the great 
world you live in, than a months’ schooling. 




















Winner of the Patterson Cup 








For the second time the Patterson Cu 
North Carolina Literary and Historical 
‘‘A Southerner In Europe’”’—this time for his new book of travels, ‘‘ Where 
Half the World is ype J Up,” now in its SECOND EDITION. 

rice, Postpaid, 
This book and The Progressive Farmer one year, both for $2. oo. 








ADDRESS 


is awarded to Editor Poe, by the 
ssociation. 


The first time for his 


$1.40 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


























rough sketch for free report 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in nufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANBLEE, | Patent Att’ys 
Established 1 








aS new 9 $7.40 each. 


Agents Wanted. 


NEW /FEATHERBEDS ONLY $7.40 


ed_time we offer full 
New Feather Pillows 
» $1.20 per pair, f. o. b. factory, cash 
with Order, All New Live Feath- 
A. icking. Guar- 
.. anteed.as represented or money 
back. Prompt Shipment. Order 
to-day or write Sor) ree catalogue. 
We give bank references. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
PILLOW CO. 
Dept. G- GREENSBORO, N. C. 











ep harness, ie 


FEATHER BEDS “ew 40». Feather Bed 


oy Pair of Pillows for 





laeaeete. Myers’ wonder- 


“Qtetas 

ful Sewing Awl os Soaetian, neat, quick, easy. Bee that 
reel? It keeps the tension right. Acunrs bo Big mone: 
C. 4, MYERS CO, 6829 Lexington Ave., Chicago, lib 





Satisfaction or 


$10. 
money back. Writetoday forour special free offer. 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, 


Burlington, N. C. 








Farm, Stock & Home. 








PIN MONEY POSSIBILITIES ON THE FARM. 





Women Have a Chance With Bees, Cows, 


Poultry, Truck and 


Kitchen Products—Decide Now What You Will Depend on This 


Year for Your Surplus Change. 





By Miss Linda Clement, Mocksville, N. C. 


woman has ever yet attached 

herself, promises to be as hon- 
orable as that of teaching. With all 
due regard to the influence for good 
she yields in her honorable profes- 
sion, there is not another calling 
which in return saps her of her vital- 
ity, robs her of her strength, and 
shatters her nerves as the tremendous 
strain and never-ceasing responsibil- 
ity that goes with the teaching voca- 
tion. 

Did you ever see a* broken-down 
teacher with a bank account that 
would enable her to live comfortably? 
You doubtless, never have—money 
doesn’t go with the profession— it’s a 
sort of missionary work one performs 
for the love of humanity, with board 
and clothes for hire. 

It is to these broken-down nerve- 
tired women whose ranks are re- 
cruited with frail office girls, for all 
of whom the doctors have prescribed 
fresh air and life in the open, that 
suggestions of stay-at-home labor and 
pin money are intended. 


How 


Pi voman’t no profession to which 


About Beekeeping? 


A few days ago, a daily newspa- 
per gave a record of the number of 
pounds of honey one woman solds in 
a season. Her returns amounted to 
something like $2,000. Now, this 
piece of high finance was necessarily 
enacted on a farm, as everybody 
knows bees do not thrive in towns or 
cities. Bee culture is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most popular and prof- 
itable side-lines of farm life. To one 
who has forgotten the affinity bees 
possessed for bare feet and hands in 
her youthful days, the care of an 
apiary might be undertaken with en- 
thusiasm. An orchard and wild and 
cultivated flowers should be in easy 
distance, and the industrious bee 
works for his own bread. However, 
care and watchfulness are the chief 
expenses of the undertaking. 


There is one woman of my ac- 
quaintance whose education consists 
of what she acquired in one single 
school term. She lives seven miles 
from a town, and she has a bank ac- 
count that would startle most of us. 
She has no specialty, yet she has sold 
344 pounds of butter in one year 
from a single cow, and used all she 
needed on her table besides. There 
is another woman of my acquaintance 
who specializes on dairying. She 


sells more than a thousand dollars 
worth of butter to one establishment 
each year. 


Women as Truckers, 


To those who live near, or in easy 
shipping distance of a large town, 
trucking offers attractive returns. 
Good judgment and alertness to the 
markets demands—that is getting 
your “‘truck”’ to maturity at the time 
of greatest scarcity—are the insur- 
ance to success in market gardening. 


The first week in June of this year, 
Florida-grown tomatoes—the last of 
the shipping crop, little shrivelled 
fruit some two and one-half and three 
inches in diameter—brought 40 cents 
a dozen in North Carolina markets. 
By a little forcing, resident truckers 
ought to follow up the Florida ship- 
ments which decline the last of May. 

Many Italian immigrants on the 
Pacific Coast have become wealthy 
land-owners in a few years after tak- 
ing up their residence by engaging in 
market gardening. There is related 
an almost fairy-like tale of the career 
of one ‘“‘dago’’ whose affluence grew 
thru) growing pepper.and tomato 
plants in a dug-out with a smoked 
lantern for heating apparatus. 


A lady of central North Carolina, 
last spring went into a grocery store 
in a town some 20 miles from her 
home. She priced lettuce—the heads 
of which were not larger than one’s 
fist, and the two outside layers of 
leaves badly bruised—the price was 
ten cents per head. Back home in her 
garden she had Big Boston heads 
twice as large, and she could have 
gotten them to that market in per- 
fect condition, but she didn’t know 
there was a demand for it, and she 
had raised only enough for family 
use. 


Necessarily the farm woman would 
have to have the land plowed for her 
trucking, but husband or brother are 
only too glad to do that for her en- 
couragement. The truck patches are 
always near the house, so she can do 
her hoeing in the cool of the early 
morning and late evening. 

A renter’s wife told me just a few 
weeks ago of a prosperous cotton 
patch she and her daughter had cul- 
tivated. It was near the house, so 
she could work it in the mornings 
before she began dinner. Her hus- 
band and son had planted and plowed 
it, and she and the daughter were to 
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have all returns, 
money. 


except the rent 


Canning and Preserving. 


Let us investigate another source 
of income—this time from the farm 
woman’s kitchen. Did you ever -go 
into a grocery store and ask for a 
brand of extra fine peaches or a can 
of asparagus? You paid about 35 
cents each for those fancy articles— 
didn’t you? You opened your peaches 
—they were big yellow ones, covered 
with a thick syrup, and there were 
fewer peaches and more syrup. Do 
you remember that among the many 
peach trees in your orchard there 
are several Elberta and other varie- 
ties of large and deliciously flavored 
fruit? Suppose next season you pick 
those peaches when they begin ripen- 
ing—just before they soften—remove 
from the seed in two large pieces, 
pack raw in tin cans, adding a little 
cold water and sugar and let come to 
boil in the cans, seal immediately. In 
this way you preserve the flavor of 
your fruit, at the same timekeeping 
halves of fruit firm by not handling 
with spoon, which breaks up the fruit 
when being removed from one recep- 
tacle to another. If you wish to make 
a reputation on your canned peaches, 
assort the fruit, using only the most 
perfect for canning. 

Now about your asparagus. If you 
haven’t already a bed, next spring 
buy seed and sow in April, get bul- 
letins on asparagus culture, they can 
be had for the asking; cultivate for 
two consecutive summers. After this 
your bed is established and brings 
good returns with little attention. 
For canning, cut your asparagus in 
uniform lengths, place in tin cans, 
adding cold water enough to cover, 
allow it to boil and then seal. As- 
paragus and peaches canned this way 
should bring you $2.50 wholesale per 
dozen. 

Along the same line of foodstuffs 
come English green peas, which you 
grow in your gardens in the early 
spring and second crop in the fall. 
These bring about 20 cents a can re- 
tail and are canned as the asparagus. 

Just a week or two ago a woman 
published an article in the New York 
Sun, insisting that brandied peaches 
and home-made preserves and pickles 
as the Southern cook prepares them, 
are in great demand at fancy prices 
in the Northern markets. 

Did any one of you ever have a 
grocer offer you home-bottled sweet 
pickled cantaloupe and figs? It is 
hardly probable you have. Both raw 
materials are distinctively Southern 
products and offer possibilities of a 
reputation and built-up trade if you 
understand the secrets of delicate 
spicing and perfect pickling. A Vir- 
ginia woman built up a reputation 
because by intuition she discerned 
that ‘pin money pickles’? would tickle 
the palate of a nation. A tremendous 
factory grew from her small kitchen, 
which gave the market its first taste 
of a faultless pickle. 





How One Woman Earns Spending 
Money. 


THINK it lies in the power of 
every woman who lives on a farm 
to earn some pin money for herself 


in just a few hours of spare time 


each day. Most any woman can 
raise a few chickens to sell, above 
what she needs for her own table, 
and she can milk two or three cows, 
thus enabling her to have plenty of 
nice fresh milk and butter for her 
own table and six or eight pounds 
cf butter to sell each week. She can 
raise a pair of pigs with the scraps 
apd buttermilk from her kitchen. If 
she lives near a town or market, she 
can have a garden and raise some 
more vegetables than it takes for her 
own family; or, if they have an or- 
chard, put up a few nice cans of 
fruit to sell or jelly or pickle. 

Try to have something to sell every 
week in the year, and you will soon 
find that you can buy most any lit- 
tle thing you need, and can have some 
left over to put in a purse of your 
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AN IDEAL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





purposeful man or woman. 


creatures. 





HAT we haven't long to live and work in this world—this is one fact that 

the coming of the New Year reminds us of most poignantly. 
yesterday that we were hailing the advent of 1912, and now it has passed into 
history. What we are to do we must do quickly. 

And there is in truth much to be done. 
Cecil Rhodes, the empire-builder of South Africa, must ring in the ears of every 
“So little done, so much to do!” 
that cry ring in the ears of all who realize, as we believe every man should rea- 
lize, that the Almighty expects every one of us to do something to make this 
world a better place to live in, worthier of its Creator and a better place for his 

It is almost sacrilege for us to pray, “Thy kingdom come,” if we fail 
to use the power He gives us to hasten the coming of the kingdom. To make your 
neighborhood, your county, your State better for your lifein 1913—This is some- 
thingto which the humblest man or woman can aspire. 


It seems but 


Ever and anon the dying cry of old 


Especially must 








own if you want one. Don’t wait 
on everything for the husband, be- 
cause he is good and kind and will- 
ing to do all he can. He can do only 
the work of one and if he fails to get 
a good price for his cotton or to- 
bacco, it will not be nearly so bad as 
to have to beg the husband for money 
when the »rices are low for his pro- 
duce that he has to sell. 

I have been married ten years and 
I have never had to beg my husband 
for money. I have always had free 
access to his to spend as I choose, 
but I follow the above rules, and 
every time the husband goes to the 
market I have something to sell in 
exchange for what I want or need. 
I sell on an average of about $150 
per year, and I do all my house work 
myself, and I have three small chil- 
dren to care for. 

GEORGIA A. JONES. 
Gasbury, Va. 





Insist That the Men Keep Plenty of 
Stovewood. 


HE stovewood question seems to 

be a serious one among a good 
many housekeepers. Are they to 
blame, or is it the men folks? 

I think the men are to blame for 
not looking ahead and keeping wood 
on hand. It is not such a job. Two 
hands can cut down a tree, saw it 
into blocks right length for the stove, 
haul to the wood pile, which should 
be near a wood shed, split, and it 
will soon dry. This only takes a 
few hours, and the women have nice 
dry wood enough to last a season. 


Now, after the wood has been seen 
after, see that the stove is in good 
order. Often the flue is run thru 
a hole in a window, or a hole cut in 
one side the house; or worse than 
that, the stove is placed on the 
kitchen hearth and the flue run up 
the chimney. 

Only a few days ago I heard a 
young girl, whose mother was dead, 
and who had to shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of housekeeping, complain- 
ing about her stovewood. She had 
several boarders and visitors, besides 
a large family, three single brothers 
in the lot, to cook for. She had 
made complaint about stovewood till 
she-was tired of it. Sometimes some 
of the men would get her wood 
enough to last for several days, but 
by the time it was getting seasoned, 
‘wood was out again.”’ 

One plucky girl I know “broke” 
her ‘‘men folks’? on the stovewood 
question. She was left alone to keep 
house. Their home had lately been 
burned and several carpenters were 
at work on a new dwelling. Besides 
them, she had a large family to cook 
for and wait on in general. They 
hurriedly fixed some kind of arrange- 
ment for her to cook on a stove with 
one joint of pipe run up a chimney. 
She made cgmplaint that the stove 
would not draw. But they had no 
time to fix any better. For awhile 
they kept her in wood to run her 
cooking apparatus, but soon tired of 


that. The only way she could cook 
at all on it was with the damper 
down. She was left to pick up scrap 


lumber, shingles, even going to the 
woods for burning stuff. 
Things didn’t run this way long, 


tho. 


ule. After breakfast was over and 
the dishes washed, she took her Ya- 
vorite book and went down by the 


side of the creek to read, sleep and | 


dream—luxuries she had not indulg- 
ed in of late. Half hour to twelve 
o’clock she went back to the house 
She set the table, but instead of 
cooking the victuals, she put them on 
the table raw. It looked very ap- 
petizing to those hungry men when 
they came in answer to the ring of 
the bell. When the meaning dawned 
upon them, they began to hustie. 
Soon the stove flue was drawing fine, 
the wood-box was full to overflowing 
and shortly a delicious dinner was 
served to those hungry, but wiser 
men. 
MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
Currie, N. C. 





The Proper Length for Sheets. 


Y ATTENTION has been called to 
an exceedingly interesting and 


helpful article in a recent issue—— 
“When Buying the Household 
Linen.’’ There is one suggestion in 
Mrs. McIntyre’s paper that I have 


found in my experience to be differ- 
ent—she writes, ‘‘Do not have your 
sheets cut off too short. Two and a 
quarter yards is a good length’’—a 
sheet less than three yards long for 
a regular bed—which is never less 
than two yards long—is ‘‘cut too 
short,’’ and a large number of house- 
keepers make this mistake. 

The undersheet should be long 
enough to allow liberal tucking un- 
der the mattress at the head and 
foot, and for the upper sheet to tuck 
under at the foot and to fold over the 
blankets at the head. 

Right here I want to add, 
every bed should have mattress 
sheets made of heavy unbleached 
muslin, or ‘‘bleaching”’ as it is some- 
times called. This mattress sheet 
tucked under the mattress all around 





that 


is a great protection from dust, thus | 


keeping the mattress fresh and clean 
all of the time. 

The housekeeper who has once had 
the comfort of sheets made long 
enough will never be satisfied to go 
back to the ‘‘sheets cut off too short.” 

CAROLINE BERRY PHELPS. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 





Look to the Neatness of the Home. 


NE reason why some men do not 

get along better in this world is 
because their homes lack those little 
touches of refinement which bring 
the best out of them. Neatness and 
taste are possible in the poorest 
homes. Let a woman make her 
home as dainty as her means will al- 
low, and she will raise her husband 
and children to the same standard. 
There is something in every man 
which responds to a higher and 
gentler influence. Let his home be 
rough and not neat, and he will be 
rough. 

We should surround our children 
with comforts and pleasure, but not 
neglect to give them that spiritual 
and intellectual training that will fit 
them for the higher walks of life. 

MRS. G. D. RICHARDSON., 

Gurton, Ky. 


4 anes :) ae | eh, CEA 


One morning this young house- | 
keeper made a change in the sched- | 
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Fine BUGGY ford10 00 


CASH;BALANCE # 5.00 PER MONTH 


La ‘est, up-to-date style, twin auto seat, 
top removable to convert into a runabout, genuine 
leather upholstery, finely trimmed and finished, best 
of material and construction—retails for $100.00. 


Guaranteed 3 Years—, “ido 


BUGGIES $29.50 UP. 
We cut ont the middlemen’s profits on all 
Century Vehicles and save you $25.00 











+ tA i theqnal. 


to $45.00 cna buggy; $35.00 to $60.00 ona 
wagon; $45.00 to $100.00 ona surrey. 

Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments—we 
trust honest people the world over. Shipped on 
approval— Guaranteed to please or your money back. 
Write today for Free a Also Ask for our 
Catalog of Fine Harness at wholesale prices. 

Get our Freight Paid Prices. 

Reference—Southern Illinois National Bank. 

CENTURY MFG. CO., Dep. 933 East St. Louis, li, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RANEY CANNER 


This is the money 
maker. Turns sur- 
plus fruit and vege- 
tables into cash. Has 
largest fire area; 
water always boils. 
Patents protect this 
feature. 30,000 now 
in use. Prices low. 


Order early and have canner when you need it, 
Write for prices and catalogue today. 


RANEY CANNER CO. 


Dept.7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 














A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 


of oil. He calis it Powderpaint. It comes 
in the form of a dry powder, and all that is 
required is cold water, to make a paint 
weather-proof, fire-proof, and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 


stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 41 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you @ 
free trial package, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write today. 


The Woman’s College 


Richmond, Virginia 








By reason of its location in Richmond, 
the Woman's College affords superior ad- 
vantages for the higher education of 
young ladies. The expenditure of a mil- 
lion dollars could not duplicate such ad- 
vantages outside such a city. Able fac- 

- ulties in all departments. Usual college 
degree, Special advantages in music. 
Students have use of Virginia State Li- 
brary and access to numerous museums. 
Health record remarkable. Terms mod- 
erate. Students can enter to advantage 
after Christmas. Write for catalog. 


James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. 














Get This Steel 


Shoe Book FREE 


EARN about this wonder- 
fulnew work shoe with thesole 
of steel. Saves health—saves $5 to 
$20 a year of shoe money. No 
colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, 
nocorns, no bunions, nocallouses. 
i Over 600,000 men now wearing 
them. iveslight.springy ,comfortable step. 
Outlasts 3 to 6 pairs of old fashioned all- 

Jeather shoes. Soles are of light, thin, 
springy steel—extending up one inch. 
I will gladly ship on 10 day free try-on— 
delivered direct to your home without 
any delay by parcels post. Send today for 
my great free book “The Sole of Steel” 
and learn all about this wonderful shoe. 


N. M. Ruthstein, The Steel Shoe Man 


119 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 


























Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE season of bad roads is on us again. What 

have the farmers in your community done 
about dragging the roads? What have they done 
about substituting wide tires for narrow tires? 
We know one county where it is now proposed to 
levy a tax on all lumber wagons or livery stable 
wagons that use narrow tires. The idea is a good 
one. 





UR poem this week is not a New Year’s 

poem; it does not describe Southern condi- 
tions at all; it would not rank very high from a 
purely literary standpoint. For all that, however, 
we ‘trust that no reader will fail to read it and 
get the spirit of it. Of all the crops we can raise 
this year, there will be none better than ‘‘a crop 
of Brotherhood.”’ 





HERE are in this issue at least two letters 

fresh from the farm which are worth more 
than any sermon we could preach—and we have 
preached and shall preach many on both—on the 
two big subjects they treat. One is Mr. Hart’s let- 
ter about the road drag, on page 9. The other 
is Mr. Hopkins’ letter about the possibilities of 
one-horse and two-horse farming, on page 20. 
Read them both, and see if you don’t agree 
with us. 





ON’T forget to make this New Year’s resolu- 
tion—that you will keep a quarter’s worth of 
postal cards always on hand. Then, if at any time 
you see an advertisement of any implement or of 
any improved breed of cattle or hogs or of any 
improved contrivance for the farm home that in- 
terests you; or if you see a notice of any Farmers’ 
Bulletins or any Health Bulletins that you want, 
you can take out your lead pencil and postal card 
and write about the matter without further 
trouble. 





E ARE advertising a stock feed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer now. This does not mean, 
however, that we have changed our position with 
regard to condimental ‘“‘stock foods’’ at all—stock 
feeds that profess to have medicinal proprieties. 
The experiments made by Experiment Stations and 
Departments ‘of Agriculture all over the United 
States indicate that all these are frauds and fakes. 
A reliable stock feed that is sold simply as a feed, 
however, and not on any pretended medicinal 
claims, we are glad to advertise. 





AVE you written that letter to your member of 
the Legislature, telling him what you wanted 
him to do for the schools and the roads and the 


‘public health work and the Torrens system and a 


better system of taxation, etc., etc.? If you 
haven’t taken time to write him a letter, get out 
one of that quarter’s worth of postal cards and 
let him hear from you right away. Even a postal 
card will help. There will be lobbyists enough after 
each legislator begging his aid for plans that will 
help the privileged classes. If you neglect to ex- 
press your own desire for the six-months’ school 
term, better roads, better public health work, and 
the Torrens system and other plans for helping 
farmers, you have only yourself to blame if you 
don’t get them. Write that postal. 








R B. F. YOAKUM, of the Frisco Railway tells 

in the December World’s Work the story of 

a carload of watermelons which a farmer in Okla- 

homa sold at five cents each, and which sold in 

St. Paul for 60 cents each. Here is what the dif- 

ferent parties who handled the melons got out of 
them: 


Amount. Per Cent. 


RE ge Po os ocern olswadsab idl ane $ 52.00 8.33 
SE UE MOT 2, wg 3 5. gv es0-0 6.800 240.00 38.09 
ORT 5 oro bemgccty 26a an Sioare ele ce 75.00 11.91 
ES ee hia ere err 262.50 41.67 

Paid by consumer.......... $630.00 100.00 


Mr. Yoakum thinks the railroad was not over- 
paid for a 600-mile haul and possibly it was not; 
but there can be no question about who was unh- 


derpaid. It may be worth eleven times as much 
to get a carload of melons to market and distribute 
them to the consumers as it is to raise them; but 
we don’t believe it. Mr. Yoakum says that ‘‘such 
marketing ought to be impossible,’’ and we agree 
with him. It is time for the producer—the farmer 
—to get a little of the profit that now goes to the 
too numerous middlemen. 





E HAVE received from the ‘‘Departmento de 

Distribucion,’’ of Mexico City, a bulletin on 
goats which tells of the big money to be made 
raising goats in Mexico, and are invited to give 
this bulletin space. Of course, the Departmento 
de Distribucion proposes -to help the _ thrifty 
American who can find no opportunity in his own 


country, and must therefore seek foreign fields 
to till. Surely no reader of The Progressive Far- 


mer will be foolish enough to spend even a two- 
cent stamp on this business, for the whole scheme 
is absurd. The Departmento de Distribucion is 
more interested in catching suckers than in raising 
goats. 





HAT a vast sum of money was paid out by 

farmers last fall on account of ‘‘time prices”’ 
for goods purchased—excess paid out for ‘‘credit”’ 
as compared with cash prices! If all this money 
could have been saved, how far it would go toward 
buying the necessary harrows and planters and 
riding cultivators and stump pullers and manure 
spreaders, and pure-bred hogs and cattle and 
poultry that the South so much needs. It cannot 
be said too often, that our banking facilities for 
the farmer are disgracefully poor; but as poor as 
they are, they are not utilized to half the extent 
they should be. 
cient to enable him to borrow money at 6 or 8 per 
cent whereas he is paying from 15-to 50 per cent 
in ‘‘time prices.”’ Think about this, and see what 
reform you can make this year. 





OLLIER’S Weekly quotes the following item 
from Will Allen White’s paper, The Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette: 


“On a high backbone rising about the Ne- 
osho and the Cottonwood, Curtis Putnam had 
a cornfield. Not long ago-——last season, to be 
exact—he bought a manure spreader. This 
year he has brought in the biggest crop of 
corn raised in the neighborhood, on that 
gravelly upland patch. It is a big, firm, white 
corn, and will run over fifty bushels to the 
acre. The manure spreader has enriched the 
soil so that it is giving results like bottom 
land. Every manure spreader in Lyon Coun- 
ty is a harbinger of prosperity. If every 
farmer had a manure spreader and would 
use it, it would make mighty little difference 
what happened in politics.’’ 


Of course, the manure spreader doesn’t deserve 
all the credit for making the corn; but it helped, 
and a man who has one is likely both to make 
more manure and handle it better. It is none too 
early to begin planning to have one of these great 
labor-savers and fertility-increasers on your own 
farm next season. 





Are Your Children Attending School 
Regularly? 


ing the average length of school term in the 
Southern States and see how badly our boys 
and girls in the country districts must be handi- 
capped in the struggle for life, even if they attend 
for the full term that is given them. But the 
worst phase of the whole situation comes to light 
when we study the figures showing the average 
attendance and discover how poorly the children 
make use of even the slight term that is allowed 
them. To every country father and mother, we 
would like to make this appeal: Your children, at 
best, can hardly go to school more than half the 
time that the city child goes; for the sake of their 
own future, therefore, please see that they go with 
the utmost possible regularity. Never keep them 
at home unless it is absolutely necessary. 
These reflections come to mind as a result of 
a letter the Editor has just received from a cousin 
reared on a farm adjoining our own, who is now 
teaching a country school in Georgia: 


if TS sad enough to examine the figures show- 


‘‘And another thing I have trouble with, 
is the irregularity of most of the children. 
Country children learn faster than children 
in towns; they don’t have as many outside 
attractions. But their parents keep them 
home nearly half the time. I have some boys 
about fifteen, just as bright as they can be, 


Many a farmer has credit sufli- - 
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and they seem so interested in their work, but 
just as they get a good start their parents 
will stop them. Then they come back, their 
classes ahead of them, with a discouraged 
look, and you can tell they are almost saying 
to themselves that it isn’t worth while to try. 
My heart goes out to them.”’ 

It is bad enough, in all conscience, when an 
illiterate man, grown up, must reflect bitterly that 
he is ignorant because the State failed to provide 
an adequate school term for him. But it is far 
worse if he knows that he is ignorant simply be- 
cause his parents deliberately neglected to have 
him use the advantages that were offered ‘‘with- 
out money and without price.”’ 

Are you running any risk of having your chil- 
dren say or think this of you? 





The Biggest Thing You Can Do This Year. 


AKE your neighborhood a reading neighbor- 
M hood. 

After thinking over all the other possible 
New Year resolutions having to do with the great 
task of building up the South, we have decided 
that this one is most important—that you resolve 
that before the year 1913 ends you will ‘‘make 
your neighborhood a reading neighborhood.” In 
other words, before you can make the progress 
you should make in any line of endeavor, you 
must get your neighbors lined up with you; and 
there is no other way to get them lined up except 
thru reading. ‘‘How can they hear except they 
have a preacher?”’ 

il. 

The greatest discovery in the agricultural world 
these last ten years is that progress is not an in- 
dividual matter but a community matter. The 
eternal truths of Holy Writ that “no man liveth 
to himself,’’ and that the surest way to help your- 
self is to help your neighbor—these truths have 
begun to get the attention and the practical ap- 
plication they should have had from the begin- 
ning. Co-operation is the watchword of the hour. 
You can’t succeed in anything working by your- 
self as you can if your neighbors are striving with 
you along the same line. No race-horse ever 
made a world’s record trotting by himself, but 
only when keyed up to his utmost by rivalry with 
another horse. 

It is true in farm work, and it is true in every- 
thing else, that you do your best only if your 
neighbors are working with and racing with you. 
You may start with the seed you plant and go on 
thru until the finished crop is ready to market, 
and in everything you can succeed better if your 
neighbors are reading men, intelligent, alert, 
wide-awake, eager for progress in every line as 
you are. 

Take the matter of seed, as we said, and is it 
not true that if you wish to buy improved seed 
cheapest you should live in a neighborhood where 
the farmers have been waked up to the import- 
ance of good seed and therefore have various 
kinds to offer? Or if you have an improved va- 
riety yourself, is ic not important to live in a com- 
munity where the farmers are progressive enough 
to appreciate good seed and to be willing to buy 
them from you? 

Then when you go to plant the seed, the same 
principle holds good. You wish the most im- 
proved implements for breaking the land and for 
planting the seed, but unless you live in a pro- 
gressive neighborhood you cannot get the experi- 
ence of other neighbors as to what makes suit 
your work best; on account of the small demand, 
your neighboring merchants will necessarily have 
only a poor stock for you to select from; and in 
case any parts should break, you would find diffi- 
culty in borrowing from a neighbor. 

Then take fertilizers. 
progressive and 


If your neighbors are 
Wwide-awake, you can get up a 
combination order for just the fertilizers or fer- 
tilizing ingredients you need; whereas the expense 
of placing a special order for yourself alone may 
be prohibitive. 

Cultivation-time and harvest-time come on in 
season, and there may be improved cultivators 
and reapers and binders and shredders and 
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threshers you would like to buy in combination 
with your neighbors, but if they are ignorant and 
unprogressive, there is no hope of your doing so. 
Or you may wish to market your goods on the 
co-operative plan and save middlemen’s charges, 
but your ability to do this will depend upon the 
progressiveness of your neighbors. 

Again, if you wish to raise pure-bred livestock, 
you have mighty little encouragement unless your 
neighbors are waked up to the difference between 
scrub animals and pure-breds—unless they are 
willing to specialize, say on cattle, while you spe- 
cialize on hogs, and unless you help one another 
by buying from one another and by appreciating 
and applauding the best that each’ one does. Men 
raise the finest prize-winning horses and cattle 
and hogs only in communities where their neigh- 
bors know a good animal when they see it and 
are interested in getting the best animals for 
themselves. 


Ii. ‘ 


We believe it is perfectly true, therefore, that 
even to make the greatest success with your own 
farm and farm work, you must have educated, 
reading, wide-awake neighbors. And, of course, it 
goes without saying, that to have the wide-awake 
neighborhood, and stimulating atmosphere and 
satisfying social life you should have for yourself, 
your wife and your children, you must have a 
reading, well-informed, wide-awake neighborhood. 

You ought to have in your neighborhood a ru- 
ral telephone line, rural mail delivery, better 
roads, a good high school, longer regular school 
terms, a school library and reading club, a farm- 
er’s institute, a debating club or neighborhood 
improvement club, medical inspection of the 
school children, a regular series of monthly or 
semi-monthly lectures at your schoolhouse, an 
active Farmers’ Union, a Boys’ Corn Club, a Girls’ 
Tomato Club, ete., etc. You ought to have every 
neighbor doing his part in support of these things, 
and also co-operating with all the other sections 
of the county in support of the things about which 
the whole county must act—a first-class fair, a 
county superintendent of schools to give his whole 
time to the work, a county health officer, a farm 
demonstration agent, an agent in charge of tick- 
extermination work, etc., etc. 

Now to get all these needed things in your 
neighborhood—better farming methods; better 
roads; better schools; co-operation for better 
livestock, better implements, better marketing 
methods; a richer and more satisfying social life, 
etc., etc.,—it seems clear to us that the first and 
greatest need is for you to “make your neighbor- 
hood a reading neighborhood.” You want to get 
your neighbors interested in those things, but you 
can’t quit your work and spend your time preach- 
ing about them—and you would pester the life 
out of your neighbors if you did! What you need 
is a paper that will go into every neighbor’s home 
once every week, and gradually, persistently, un- 
ceasingly inoculate the whole family, father, 
mother, boys and girls, with an itching of pro- 
gress, with a desire for all these better things 
that we are everlastingly writing about. 

Make your neighborhood a reading neighbor- 
hood. That’s the big thing to do, and this year is 
the year to do it. We can’t afford to wait till 
another generation to make the South the great 
country it ought to be—a section famous for good 
farming methods, fine livestock, painted farm- 
houses, superb country schools, good country 
roads, beautiful churches, rural co-operation, ideal 
health conditions, and a farming population noted 
for intelligence and for their appreciation of the 
best reading matter—we can’t afford to piddle 
along and let all this come to pass after we are 
dead. Let’s work to get these results while we 
yet live, and work also to get the joy of having 
helped bring them to pass. 

y. 

If you know a better way to start about this 
than by ‘making your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood,” try it. We don’t. Make up your 
mind that the very best paper you know of for 
farmers—shalgo into every home in your neigh- 
borhood thruout 1913—the best paper to help not 


da 


only about better farming methods, but about all 
the whole program of progress described in the 
preceeding paragraph. If you think The Progres- 
sive Farmer is best, send it; if you think some 
other is best, send it. Look over the others and 
decide for yourself. If you will spend $5 for six 
months’ or twelve-months’ subscription for good 
papers for your neighbors, we have no doubt but 
that you yourself will be financially profited more 
than $5 worth in the indirect results, to say noth- 
ing of the good you do your neighbors. Or if you 
will even take one dollar and send some good 
farm paper ten weeks to ten neighbors, there is 
no telling the good that may result from that one 
dollar. 

And then, if you have a wide-awake county pa- 
per, interested in farming progress, roads, schools, 
better health work, etc., it should have all the 
support you can give it; and the best magazines 
should also be widely read. Of course, your 





THE BLESSING OF WORK. 


a is he who has found his work; let 
— him ask no other blessedness. He has a 
work, a life purpose; he has found it, and will 
follow it! How, as a free-flowing channel, dug 
and torn by noble force thru the sour mud-swamp 
of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening river 
there, it runs and flows;—draining off the sour 
festering water, gradually from the root of the 
remotest grass-blade; making, instead of a pesti- 
lential swamp, a green fruitful meadow with its 
clear-flowing stream. How blessed for the mead- 
ow itself, let the stream and its value be great or 
small! Labor is Life; from the inmost heart of the 
Worker rises his God-given Force, the sacred celes- 
tial Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty 
God; from his inmost heart awakens him to all 
nobleness,—to all knowledge, “self-knowledge” and 
much else, so soon as Work fitly begins.—Thomas. 
Carlyle. 














school should have a schoo! library, from which 
the parents of the children as well as the children 
themselves can get books; and an exchange of 
papers by the boys and girls at your school each 
Friday would also be a mighty good plan. Get 
your teacher interested in it. 

Vi. 

Whatever will make your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood you ought to encourage. Only 
it should be the right sort of reading, and the 
right sort is not the cheapest sort. But that sub- 
ject we shall have to discuss more fully some other 
time. Our wealthier readers can give books to 
the school libraries and newspaper subscriptions 
to individuals. Our less wealthy can give some 
newspaper sub&criptions—even ten weeks’ trial 
subscription if nothing else—to some neighbors. 
And even the poorest man can say to his neigh- 
bor, ‘‘Here’s a paper I know will help you more 
than it costs you, and I want you to take it. Give 
me your subscription, and I’ll send it to the pub- 
lishers.”’ 

Knowledge is power. Reading—of the right 
sort—-is knowledge. Make your neighborhood a 
reading neighborhood, and it will be a powerful, 
forceful neighborhood. 





A Thought for the Week. 


BOVE all, where thou findest Ignorance, Stu- 
A pidity, Brute-mindedness * * * attack it, I 

say; smite it wisely, unwearily, and rest not 
while thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite, 
in the name of God! The Highest God, as I un- 
derstand it, does audibly so command thee; still 
audibly, if thou have ears to hear. He, even He, 
with his unspoken voice, awfuler than any Sinai 
thunders or syllabled speech of Whirlwinds; for 
the Silence of deep Eternities of Worlds from be- 
yond the morning-stars, does it not speak to thee? 
The unborn Ages; the old Graves, with their long- 
moldering dust, the very tears that wetted it now 
all dry,—do not these speak to thee, what ear 
hath not heard? The deep Death-kingdoms, the 
Stars in their never-resting courses,.all Space and 
all Time, proclaim it to thee in continual silent 
admonition. Thou, too, if ever men should, shalt 
work while it is called Today. For the Night 
cometh, wherein no man can work.—-Thomas 
Carlyle. 
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“‘What’s The News?”’ 




















The Foulest Blot on Southern Civilization. 


South Carolina in particular, should have en- 

tered upon its Christmas season, the season 
of “‘peace and good will to men,’’ with the chron- 
icling of a damnable lynching or murder of a 
Negro safely. confined in a local guardhouse. We 
say murder, because it is time for us to begin 
calling such crimes by their right names. 

In this particular case there was no real crime 
whatever charged against the Negro; no horrible 
nameless crime, no murder, no manslaughter, no 
burglary. It seems that he hadn’t lived up to 
some promise about paying some money or doing 
some work or something of the kind, and some 
devils incarnate, maybe white, maybe black, maybe 
both, fired with the lust for blood, took him out 
and beat and shot him to death. It makes one 
blush to think of civilized men being guilty of 
such a crime, and to think that they may. have 
been white men and Southern white men. Com- 


menting on the matter, the Charlotte Observer 
says: 


[= a pity that the South, and the State of 


“Of course, there will be no serious sug- 
gestion, even, of punishment for the mur- 
derers. If such things went on in another 
section or country, and not here, what com- 
ment upon them would we make?” 

What would we say, indeed? If Russians killed 
Jews, or if Turks killed Armenians in such fash- 
ion, what would we say of such “barbarism?” 
But we hope there will be some “serious sugges- 
tion,”” some very serious suggestion, of punishing 
these murderers. These are fit men to begin on— 
the men responsible for the murder of this poor 
ignorant Negro—not even accused of crime—at 
Norway. It is high time for the law-respecting 
elements in our States to begin protecting them- 
selves against the lawless and law-destroying ele+ 


ments. The only logical end of lynch law is an- 
archy. As Bditor R. F. Beasley truly said the 
other day: : 


“If you encourage mobs to hang black men 
for one crime, real or supposed, you can’t 
keep them from hanging for other reasons, 
real or fancied. And when they are allowed 
to lynch Negroes it is only a question of time 
until they will be murdering white men in the 
same way.”’ 


The basis of civilization, the basis of peace and 
security, is our common acceptance of the doc- 
trine that the courts alone shall decide issues of 
crime, and each citizen swears allegiance to this 
when he takes an oath to support the constitution. 
What can happen when men who have taken such 
an oath begin to say, ‘“We are willing to destroy 
the power of the courts and the constitution in 
certain instances. The power to kill, the power to 
take human life in defense of society—-we are 
willing to take this power away from judges of 
high character, away from juries of respectable 
citizens, away from men we know acting in. the 
daylight and sworn to do justice—we are willing 
to take away from the courts this sacred right to 
take the life Almighty God Himself created and 
give this privilege to unknown mobs, to mobs of 
men crazed with the lust for human blood, to 
mobs of men whose character no men can know, 
hiding the shame of their murders under the cover 
of night, unsworn to do justice, unchallenged as 
to their character, unreviewed by any higher trib- 
unal!”” There can be but one end to such a spirit 
—anarchy, red, ruthless anarchy; a time when 
sleep must lay down armed and no man, white or 
black, will be safe from the attack of any enemy 
who can get two others to join him in a midnight 
murder under the name of a so-called lynching. 
We say white or black, but we should speak just 
as strongly if the white race itself were in no wise 
endangered save by that greatest danger of all— 
the inevitable brutalizing of any people that is 
cruel to the weak, the curse of God that must fall 
upon our race if we are unjust to another. 

It is time for the South to arouse itself. The 
power of the courts must be vindicated. “Our 
right to be called a civilized people must be vin- 
dicated—for no State can call itself civilized when 
it permits accused men to be punished by private 
vengeance rather than by legal courts. The 
bloodthirsty men who disgrace our section by 
murder must be hunted out and punished, and 
the power of aroused public opinion must forever 
end the foulest blot that now rests upon the civ- 
ilization of our Southern country. 

* * 

The Kenyon bill, prohibiting the shipment of 
intoxicating liquors to prohibition territory for 
illegal purposes is now before the Senate. We 


trust our readers will make their influence felt ia 
its behalf, 
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Over 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


Used — 
STEWART 
Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


Before you yaur horses at the 
epring work, take off the winter 
coat that holds the wet sweat and @ 
dirt. T ill look better, get 
more good from their food, rest 
better, feel better, do better work. ‘J 
The Stewart Clipper turns easy, clips | 
fast and stays re are all file 
hard and cut from solid steel bar. ff 









sion clipping head, hi t grade 

Get one from your dealer or send @2 

and we will ship C.O.D. for balance. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 

157 Ohio St,, Chi 

Write ror complete jog showing 

most modern line of horse clipping 
sheep shearing machine 









from fess land, should be your aim 


for all each year. Better cultivation i 
: ir. ation is the 
a way to get it and good tools should be 


used. Cultivate three times where you did 
once before and watch the difference—get just 
the right depth and angle to your teeth. = — 


RIDING 
CULTI- 
VATORS 


a. you to do this with accuracy 
and the least trouble while you are 
bee § it. Adjusting the lever for 
wid of cultivation does not 
change angle of the teeth. This 
important if you want good 
work. Steel frame machines, 
guided by ball-bearing pivot 
wheels—work well on hill- 
Sides, Write for booklet, 


BATEMAN M’ 
OREM OOM ne : 












240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


Most complete work on this subject 
published. Used as text-book by 

many agricultural Colleges. Gives 

the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 

to know. 240 pages—indexed— 

over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of use- 
ful information boiled down for the practical 
farmer. Tells ‘“‘How to Make Silage’’—How 
to Feed Silage’’—‘‘How to Build Silos’’— 
“How to Maintain Soil Fertility by Silage 
System.” All about ‘Summer Silos’ and the 
Use of Silage in Beef Production. Limited 
Revised and Enlarged Edition now ready. 
Send for your copy before too late. Enclose 
10c in coin or postage stamps and mention 
this paper. 

Silver Manufacturing Co., 


Salem, Ohio. 


[ECONOMY SILO 





Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
a of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy adjustment without 
ammerorwrench. Free access. 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 

ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 
Box 38m Frederick, Md. 
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Dehorn Your Cattle! 


Dehorned cattle stand closer, are more quiet, 
give more milk, fatten easier, can’t hook man 
or beast, 

Use LEAVITT'S Dehorners, the invention 
of a veterinary surgeon. Simple, effective, 
easy to handle. Ask your hardware dealer 
aboutit and send for our free booklet. 

LEAVITT MFG. CO., Manufacturers, 














No. 7 Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL. 
FRAZIER CARTS 
Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. . 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break-§ 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Addres 
w AURORA, ILL, 








8. 
- S. FRAZIER & CO., - 














How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
year? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
help to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY.. 








ing grease or oil. 
ting them off. 


rich land. 
February as weather permits. 

ing. The work is apt to be irregular 
taken to avoid injury to the stock. 
every day. 


winter. 


the size of our livestock during their 


boars, bulls and stallions. 
sire, the grade is always a ‘‘scrub.”’ 


work for the State. 
one breed and arrange for each club 
prevent inbreeding. 


afford to buy feed. That grown and 


study how to feed these animals the 


8. Form three Bull Clubs in your neighborhood. 


9. Plan to grow forage crops for next year. 


TEN SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LIVESTOCK OWNER IN 
JANUARY. 


Se that all animals, pigs, calves and colts, are free from lice. 


If lice 


are found,on the hogs, dip them if a dipping vat is on hand; if not 
grease with one part kerosene and two parts any cheap non-irritat- 
If the calves or colts have lice, do not delay in get- 
If a dipping vat with the arsenic solution used for kill- 
ing ticks is available, dip them; if not, wet them thoroly with a solution 
of one part of Zenoleum or Kreso to 30 to 40 parts of water and then 
rub dry or blanket or put them in a warm house until dry. 

2. If early spring grazing crops for the hogs, calves and colts wen not 
planted last fall, get ready to put them in as soon as possible in the spring. 
In some sections rape, oats, Canada field peas and spring rye may be sowed 
in January and in other sections in February. 


If rape is sowed, put it on 


Prepare this land just as soon as the soil will permit and treat 
it to a good coating of stable manure and plant 


the rape as early in 


3. Irregular work injures horses and mules as much as irregular feed- 


during January and care must be 


If the stock work hard and are ¥ell 
fed for a few weeks and then the weather forces a period of idleness, feed 
less grain; but above everything else, see that such stock get some exercise 
If there is no work, turn them out in the lot. 

4. The young things and the dairy cows especially need good care in 
A fattening animal, heavily fed, is injured little, if any, by ex- 
posure to the weather, but young stuff and dairy cows should be protected 
from the weather—wind and water—and be well fed and groomed. 

5. Do not expect the young pigs, calves and colts, especially pigs under 
six months, and calves and colts under a year to make satisfactory growth 
in the fields or on corn and corn stover or grass hay. 
seed meal and hulls fit feed for the young cattle. 


Neither are cotton- 
More is done to reduce 
first winter by insufficient and im- 


proper feeding than from all other causes combined. 
6. Now is the time to arrange for the sires to be used next spring, 
No one can afford to use a scrub sire. 


As a 


7. Why not organize a Stallion Club or society in your neighborhood? 
Get 12 men to put up $100 each, or 24 men $50 each. 
direct from the breeder and save money. 
husbandry at your State college to buy the horse. 
service or secure it for you, raise a row about it. 


Buy for cash and 
Call on the professor of animal 
If he will not do this 
He cannot do better 


Buy three bulls of 
to use one of the bulls two years. 


This will provide a pure-bred bull for six years for the price of one and 


No farming country can 
used on the farm will be cheaper 


than any you can buy and that sold to the town people will yield a hand- 
some profit so long as feed is shipped in; because the local grower gets 
all the profits of the Northern grower, the railroads and the dealers. 

10. It costs $50 to $100 to feed a horse or mule a year, and each State 
has hundreds of thousands of these animals. It is 


not worth while to 
most economically? 





Cottonseed Meal for Mare With Foal. 


VIRGINIA reader asks: “Is the 
feeding of cottonseed meal to a 
mare in foal injurious, and will it 
harm a colt nursing a mare fed this 
feed? Is it a safe feed for a cow 
with calf, and for a calf drinking the 
milk of a cow fed on it?” 
We believe cottonseed meal a good 
and safe feed for both mares in foal 
and cows in calf. We know that 
many would answer the question 
otherwise, but we believe they do so 
on prejudice rather than on definite 
facts or knowledge. We also be- 
lieve’cottonSeed meal a good feed for 
mares and cows suckling their young. 

There is no evidence, worthy of 
consideration, that cottonseed meal 
fed reasonably or intelligently ever 
injured such animals, and there is 
abundance of evidence to show that 
when properly used, it is a-most ex- 
cellent feed for such animals. 

For feeding mares we would not 
use more than one pound of cotton- 
seed meal to five pounds of corn, or 
to five pounds of corn and oats. We 
know of no better ration for a brood 
mare or one suckling a colt than 
equal parts of legume and grass hays 
and ten pounds of corn and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day, per 
1,000 pounds of the animal’s weight. 
Less grain may be fed for two weeks 
before and after foaling, but the corn 
and cottonseed meal may be fed in 
the same proportions. Of course, if 
legume hays and oats are used, there 
will be no need of cottonseed meal, 
but cottonseed meal furnishes pro- 
tein much cheaper than oats. 

For feeding cows in calf, or* those 
nursing or furnishing milk for calves, 









the same statements apply, except 


that a larger proportion of cottonseed 
meal may be used, especially if the 
cows have silage or pasture or other 
green feed. For a month before and 
after calving we would not use more 
than three pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day, but at other times, especially 
if green feed or silage is used, the 
quantity may be increased to four or 
five pounds a day, according to the 
quantity of milk the cow is giving. 
If, however, only cottonseed meal and 
hulls are used, they are not suitable 
ration for cows in calf or as a con- 
stant ration for any other cow. When 
a ration contains sufficient variety 
and no more cottonseed meal is used 
than is necessary to balance the ra- 
tion, it is a most excellent feed for 
horses and cattle, but when fed in 
excess of the quantities indicated its 
high nutritive value makes digestive 
and other disturbances likely to re- 
sult. Such results, however, are not 
the fault of the feed, but of the 
feeder. 





Some Variable Judgments of Draft 
Horses. 


HE wide range of differences of 

opinion when it comes to judging 
draft horses is clearly shown by the 
following placing of the colts, sired 
by Carnot and owned by W. S. Corsa, 
White Hall, Ill., at the shows, fairs 
and in the sale ring. 

Yearling Fillies. 

(1) Towa State Fair.—First, Lot- 
tano; second, Folito; third, Empreto. 
William Bell, Worcester, Ohio, judge. 
(2) International Show, Chicago. 
First, Empreto. Lotano and Folito 
unplaced;. in fact, not even in the 
“short list,” including the ten or 12 
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best fillies in the ring. Dr. Carl Wy, 
Gay, Pennsylvania State College; 
Prof. W. B. Richards, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Col. Robert 
Graham, Toronto, Canada, judges. 

(3) Mr. Corsa’s public auction 
sale, where the fillies were given a 
money placing by the large number 
of breeders present: First, Lottano, 
sold for $1,200; second, Folito, sold 
for $1,000; third, Empreto, sold for 
$875. 


Yearling Stallions. 


Iowa State Fair.—First, Carlant; 
second, Carbon; third, Matador 
(owned by McMillan & Sons). Wil- 
liam Bell, Worcester, Ohio, judge. 

International Show, Chicago.— 
First, Matador; third, Carbon. Car- 
lant was unplaced, even failing to 
get in among the ten or 12 selected 
as the best in the class. Same judges 
as for the fillies. 

Public Sale.—First, Carlant, sold 
for $1,835; second, Carbon, sold for 
$1,250. 





“Staggers,” or Cerebro-Spinal 

Meningitis. 

UCH interest is aroused in this 

community in a disease which is 

prevailing among horses and which 

bids fair to become a general epi- 

demic. As this region is noted for 

its good stock, the losses from the 
disease are quite heavy. 

This disease, which is called by 
various names, is in reality a forage 
poisoning, or cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis. It consists in a poisoning of 
the nervous system from eating food 
or drinking water containing poison 
generated by mold or bacteria. It 
may be due to eating damaged ensi- 
lage, corn, oats, ete., or to drinking 
stagnant water. Horses in pastures 
where the growth of grass is so rank 
and tangled that the lower part de- 
cays, may readily contract this dis- 
ease. 

In the North and West, there has 
been a widespread epidemic of this 
poisoning, and we should bend every 
effort to check and prevent further 
spread of the disease in the South. 

For the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with this poisoning, If 
will give general symptoms. 

In the most rapidly fatal attacks, 
the animal may indicate it by a weak 
staggering gait. The head may be 
pressed against a wall or fence until 
breathing becomes difficult. Mean- 
while, the legs are kept moving. The 


body, especially the hind parts or 
sides, leans against the stable for 
support. The bowels are in most 


cases constipated. When the urine is 
drawn it is found to be unnaturally 
dark. The temperature is usually 
below normal. The pulse is at times 
rapid and again almost impercepti- 
ble, and the respiration quick and 


catching. 
The body may be covered with 
perspiration. The animal will fall, 


the muscles twitch and jerk, and 
often the head is raised and dashed 
violently against the ground. Just 
before death the limbs are kicked 
restlessly. 

As a preventive, change the 
horse’s diet, giving sound, dry feed. 
Provide the animals with thoroly 
clean, well ventilated stables. After 
an animal has had this disease, 
cleanse the stable and whitewash, 
using carbolic acid in whitewash and 
allow this to dry before stable is 
occupied again. 

Ss. L. COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Editorial Comment: This disease 
is probably as old as any records of 
animal diseases.. It is the so-called 
“staggers” of eastern North Carolina 
and southeast Virginia. Outbreaks 
approaching in severity the one in 
Kansas and other Western States, 
this year, have occurred at intervals 
ever since the war. In _ 1867-68, 
1885, 1901, were outbreaks that took 
a heavy toll from the horse popula- 
tion of those sections. There is also 
more or less of it all over the coun- 
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try every year, but only occasionally 
it occurs in enzootic form. 

The remedy is as indicated by 
Mr. Coleman—prevention by the use 
of pure water and sound, dry feed. 





Florida Livestock ‘Association 
Organized. 


HE fact that Florida is waking up 
on the question of improved live- 
stock was well demonstrated by the 
Livestock Convention held in Gaines- 
ville, December 17-19. The first af- 
ternoon was devoted to dairy work, 
including lectures by Professors 
Scott, Willoughby, and McQuarris, of 
the University staff, on livestock con- 
ditions, the breeds of cattle and feeds 
most useful in the State. Silo con- 
struction was the subject of a stere- 
opticon lecture at night by Professor 
Spencer. 

The second day was used entirely 
for discussion of the problems of 
beef cattle and eradication of cattle 
ticks and Texas fever. The attend- 
ance of prominent and _ successful 
dairymen and cattle owners was 
quite large, filling the large lecture 
hall to overflowing. The vicinities 
of Jacksonville, Tampa, central and 
west Florida were especially well 
represented. 

Doctors Nighbert and Bahnson in- 
terested the audience most deeply in 
describing how to get rid of the 
fever-producing tick and improve the 


eattle industry, and many converts 
were made to modern methods in 
this work. Dr. Dawson described 


the present laws that may be used 
in controlling Texas fever and other 
diseases of animals. Upon motion 
of the convention, it was determined 
to organize a State Association to 
aid all such work. 

The Florida Livestock Association 
was organized with Senator C. F. 
Barber, Macclenny, President; Mr. Z. 
Cc. Chambliss, Ocala, Vice-President; 
and Prof. C. L. Willoughby, Gaines- 
ville, Secretary. 

The night session was treated by 
Dr. Nighbert to a stereopticon lec- 
ture and also a moving picture film 
showing the life history and meth- 
ods of eradication of the Texas fever 
tick. 

The last day of the convention was 
devoted to discussions of hogs and 
poultry, beginning with a lecture by 
Dr. C. F. Dawson on hog cholera and 
its control by use of protective se- 
rum, followed by papers from Mr. W. 
B. Willetts, of Maryland, and Prof. 
John M. Scott on management and 
feeding of hogs. Mr. C. H. Simpson, 
of Milton lectured on ‘‘Poultry on the 
Farm,” and Mr. C. Fred Ward, of 
Winter Park sent a paper on hand- 
ling chicks. Prof. J. J. Bernon gave 
a talk on the relation of livestock to 
maintenance of soil fertility. The 
convention closed with an illustrated 
night lecture on Florida grasses and 
Forage crops, by Prof. P. H. Rolfs. 

The new Livestock Association 
hopes to complete its canvass of the 
State, and hold another meeting in 
February or March, prior to the next 
session of the Legislature. 

JOHN M. SCOTT. 





Teaching Dairying in the Schools. 


HE UNION High School at Rome, 

Ss. C., has instituted 2 rather 

unique movement to give the chil- 

dren some practical knowledge of 

agricultural work that they can put 
into practice in their homes. 

Prof. Mitchell has been able to se- 
cure the services of a representative 
of the Dairy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at stated inter- 
vals during the session, to give lec- 
tures on the care, feeding, and judg- 
ing of milk cows, and to demonstrate 
with practical improved apparatus, 
the handling of farm milk and butter. 
A large number of cows kept on the 
average Southern farm are either 
not profitable, or are not as much 
so as they should be. So, in addition 
to lectures on how to select good 
cows; six pairs of scales have been 


distributed among the more advanced 


“and record it on sheets, and also how 


pupils of the school. They have 
been taught how to weigh the milk 


to estimate the amount of feed con- 
sumed. These records are then 
brought to the school, and the chil- 
dren taught how to calculate the 
amount and cost of milk and butter 
produced. With the sheets, the 
children bring samples of the cows’ 
milk, which is tested by the Bab- 
cock method before them. Some of 
the children have already learned 
how to make these tests and are now 
making them for themselves. Oc- 
casionally some member of the class 





brings from a pint to a quart of milk, | 
which is all put together, separated 
in class room, the cream ripened, | 
and the butter made at the school, | 
each step being explained as the 
work is in progress. As soon as the 
pupils get familiar with the opera- | 
tion, a butter contest will be organ- | 
ized among them. Their butter will 
be judged and defects pointed out 
at the school. Prizes consisting of 
some practical dairy equipment are 
given for the best butter. It is be- 
lieved that after these contests the 
students will be able to find markets 
for their home butter at from ten to 
15 cents advance in price over or- 
dinary country butter. 


Where Do Our “Store-Bought” 
Butter and Bacon Come From? 


ILL you tell some of us unin- 
formed readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer (1) where our store- 
bought butter comes from—what 
States I mean—and whether it is 
free-range or stall-fed butter. (2). 
From what States do we get most or 
all of our big “‘store-bought” sides of 
bacon and the “showers”? of D. S. 
butts—do they grow in free-range 
ready salted and packed, or do they 
grow in a pasture where some good 
hog crop has been carefully planted 
and cultivated? (3) Can butter or 
pork be raised in low land among 
ponds of water where wiregrass and 
gall-bushes grow well? J. Wi As 
South Carolina. ‘ 


Editorial Answer:—Plain “store- 
bought” butter comes from States 
like Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois and 
from the packing-houses—oleomar- 
garine. These States have stock-laws. 

2. We get none of our ‘‘store- 
bought” pork products from States 
that have free range for livestock. 
Hog raising was never profitable or 
extensively followed in a free-range 
country. Cattle and sheep have been 
raised successfully on large ranges, 
but that time has passed, because the 
ranges have passed out of existence. 
The States that sell the hogs which 
furnish pork for the South, at one 
time raised their hogs almost entire- 
ly on corn; but now are learning 
that pasture crops are essential to 
economical pork production at the 
present prices of corn. 

3. To produce good butter profit- 
ably, dairy cows must be well fed 
and cattle cared for, and this is not 
possible on pastures where water and 
‘“‘wiregrass,’’ and “gall-bushes”’ chief- 
ly abound. 

We shall continue to have free- 
Tange country and free-range advo- 
cates, but these will never figure 
largely either in livestock produc- 
tion or agricultural progress. When 
modern, progressive methods and 
profitable agriculture enter, the free- 
range goes out. This has always 
been the order and will probably con- 
tinue so for all time. 





The name of the Angus steer of 
which we published a picture last 
week was Glencarnock Victor. He 
was owned by Mr. McGregor. We 
mixed up the names of the steer 
and his owner in the legend under 
the picture last week. 





to understand that 
my money by hard work.” ‘Why, I thought 
it was left you by your uncle.” ‘So it was, 
but I had hard work getting it away from 


“T want you I got 
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From Maine 


To the Gulf 


progressive farmers and 
dairymen everywhere are using 


SHARPLES 


Tubular 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Many of them who formerly shipped their milk 
are now selling the cream and feeding the skimmed 
milk to the calves, pigs and chickens. 

The high price of veal, pork and poult ays them well to _ 
they’re making more money than ever before. , ee 

They are successful, progressive men. 

Here’s a Letter from Maine: 

Am using No. 3 Sharoles Separator. 













} Danforth, Me., March 12, . 
swect cream; and raised $200 worth of Be Rigen! Sa ma ge ae wa $130 wont o 
for 1911, but returns were neaily as good. cae, oR HOSTER al 


And Here’s Another from Texas: i 
I have a Tubular Cream Separator and like it fine, ” Noe Rett “: 
Sharples Tubular Cream Separators make money and save tim 
get all the cream, are easy to run, and can be cleaned THOROUGHLY it o foe natn 
One of our customers wrote us the other day that his No.4 T 5 


had cost him 20 cents for repairs. Some record, th 
you buy a Cream Separator. aan saad 


It isn’t the price you pay for a Xx 
poodle is will aie ped Fig pay separator that counts, but how much £XTRA 


Sharples Tubulars make extra profits. We offer you a Free 
tee the Separator not only for one year, or two years, or five bul POREV ES 


Write for for our interesting Tubular A Catal 
make more money from your cows. <a wow: 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Chicago,tt. | West Chester, Pa. sanfrancisco, Cal, 
Portand, Ore. Dallas, Tex. Toronto, Can, Winnipeg, Can, 










ubular in twelve years 
th remembering when 
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LF you have hens that won’t lay, look sick and ‘‘Droopy’’, 
will make them lively and strong. It will make them take on 
longer with hens that ‘do nothing but look stupid! 
Properly balanced ration, composed results from your k. 
flower seeds, milo maize and corn. Why don’t YOU make up your mind 
has been proven by practical tests the biggest egg production possible? 
or running at large. ‘It is frankly know a hen weighing less than 5 
dest on a mixture of grains. Inter- give her ai/ the help and strength 
best! That's why thousands of Bay From Your Dealer or Write To Us 
And that’s why YUU can’t afford -producing strength. 


cessmenenihieitetemieaaeekie 
here’s a-certain and sure way to put them in the best pos- 
a fine, glossy plumage. They will lay eggs with golden colored 
International Poultry Feed 
of a mixtyre of the different grains. Why don’t YOU buy, some of this 
The scientific balancing of this feed that from now on you're going to 
to be the very best feed that can be You snow that a hen needs proper 
acknowledged by all poultry experts pounds willlay 200eggs a year which 
national Poultry Feed 7s a perfect you can. You are the one that 
farmers, poultrymen and chicken for free booklets and samples. Con- 
INTERNATIONAL 


; Ege Profits 
sible condition. Feed them International Poultry Feed. It 
yolks winter and summer—and you'll not be troubled any 
promotes good health bevause itis a _to be without it if you expect the best 

Hi . 
wheat, barley, oats, kaffir corn, sun- remarkable poultry feed now—a/ once? 
is entirely mew in poultry feeds and have ‘the healthiest kind of hens and 
adapted'for poultry either confined food in order todo her work. You 
that all birds are fond of and thrive is five times her own weight! Why not 
mixture of grains—that’s why it's profits by doing this—not the hen, 
fanciers wouldn’t be without it, vince yourself of this feed’s great 
health i 
SUGAR FEED CO. 
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the lawyers.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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Save Work, of ] 
Time, Money| & oe 


By using ourlow down 


steel wheel Han dy 


wagon 
Cc eaves high lifting, lighten 
je draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elim Street, Quincy, til. 









Hauling 
Test 


Try Them 30 Da 
Send us measure of wagon Pie and 









we'llship aset of Empire Steel wheels 


to fit—so t you may prove that low 


End TRE STE, 5 4 ¥ VHE ELS 
Save 25% of The Draft 
If not satisfied after testing 30 da: . 
our expense your trial costs nothing. Write today for is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
paapireunent Seek antl See be o! we, alse oak about | you can often get it by putting a little 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, Box 1734 Quincy, mi, | notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 








Coane oot! 
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(ESTABLISHED 18753) 


Wm. Cook & Sons 


Originators of all the 


Orpingtons 
Box F, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Eventually, if after the Best Orping- 
tons, any variety, you will send to their 
originators. 


Why Not Now? And avoid loss and 
disappointment. We guarantee safe de- 
livery and satisfaction, backed by a rep- 
utation of forty years. This should mean 
much to you. 

Send 10c for Lllustrated Catalog, with 
history of the Orpingtons and hints on 
poultry keeping. 

Several thousand stock birds always 
for sale. Eggs, $20, $10, $5 a sitting. 
Advice free. Over thirteen thousand first 
prizes won by us. 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Neh 
= ¢ Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. te re Pekin 
aa Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
~ -der._It’s free 


Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


EG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 
Duck eggsfrom a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


ecEne _—— FARM 
North Carolina 








Oxford, 








Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 


Just a few fine cockerels for sale 
at attractive prices. 


Pine Grove Poultry Farm, Wilmington, N. C. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Rock, S. C. Rhode Island Red, Quality White 
Wya ndettes, S. C. White Leghorn. 
Heavy sehuntere wherever exhibited; sweepstakes and 
other prizes. Stock for sale. rite your wants, ook 
your orders now for eggs. 1913 mathe list free. 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—BOTH COMBS. Extra choice 
breeders of my prize matings, $2. so Exhibition 
birds priced on request. Eggs now ready 

J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. (Red Fancier 8 years ) 














“Profitable Poultry,'* 

Latest Book Finest published. 128 
wes practical facts, 180 beautiful pictures. Tells 
ow to breed, hatch, feed and market by latest 
improved methods. All about world’s famous 
Runner Ducks and 52 other pure-bred varieties. 
PK ll rong Leta and lowest price list of best 
bators, supplies, etc., only 5 cents. 

SEARY: § POULTRY FARM, Box 123, Clarinda, lowa 
















Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
ages of poultry facts. 70 varieties illustrat- 
described. Incubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers. Send 10 cents today. 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 





2OPAGE POULTRY 
BOOK 


FREE 


Tells how to succeed with 
poultry on the ordinary farm. 
How to make a first-class 
brooder out of an old pisno 
box. What breeds lay best. 
Plans for poultry houses, how 
to feed, breed, ete. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders 
You will = surprised at the valuable information 2 con 
tains. It’sfree. Write a postal for a copy today. 
Prairie State incubator to, f Co. 28 Main St., Homer city. “Pa. 


MEN WANTED! 


SOUND MEN—21 to 40 years old wanted at once for Elec- 












rience unnecessary. 

Pe nt employment, no strike. Write immediately 

for Application Blank. No colored men hired. Address 

mager Employment Department, Room 940, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Returned Thirty-Two Checks 


When we last advertised Collie pups, I 
had to return 32 checks, besides answering 
a lot of letters that would have probably led 
to a@ sale. MRS. R .W. SCOTT. 

Haw River, N. C., Nov. 11, 1912. é 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,’”’ by Prof. C.S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Are hatched a bas gy Incubators ! eres ove 

where WIL U CHICKS HATCHIN 
Buckeye Sneubaiors xa hatch bigger chicks, 
stronger chicks and more chicks than any hen or 

‘incubator, See a Buckeye at work—right in your 
own town. Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs. 


Sold as Low as $8.00 
and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg. 
Let us send he testimonials from Buckeye users— 
Over 825,000 in successful operation. 
Send your name to-day. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO,, 572 Euclid Avenue, Springfleld, Ohio 











S FREE —the most complete and practical 
guide to money-making poultry 

raising yet published. izgnt new special 
chapters—worth hundreds of dollars to you. 244 
pages actual experiences, illustrations, advice. 


CYPHERS Jy Es 
and Brooders 
World's Standard Poultry Equipment. Book tells 
about Cyphers Company’s Free Bulletin ana 
Personal Letter Service. Pre- 
pare for America’s greatest & 
poultry year—highest prices, 
low cost production. Send 
postal for Big Free Book 
today. ee 
Cyphers Incubator 

Dept. 157, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

























BIG 


ince 


4 
Biggest 


teed incubator at Aro eee ca- 
pa city. ‘as hundreds of dead air celis—only incu- 
ator with this special construction—well uado~cold 
rolled copper tank, hot — heat, double disc = 
lator, deep nursery, high legs, doubl le doors, eg: 
t-, ety lamp. Special poate $7. *. Incubator 
to toge’ E. of Rockies. 
Srder ye 2 ‘this ad (money 
= back if dissatisfied) or send today 
i forour interesting big free book. 
PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 131 Racine, Wis 


A WINNER 
in 1911 and 1912 
ae . National 
nn es atop bie go ‘Hatching 
in the incubator woke ierieas ‘Tis 

strong chicks. Think of Sat You — Cc Contests 
now get these fam 


clad also won in 1: 1911 Contest,” | 


Egg Incubator Both = $19°° 


Broeder_ For 
i crdgred 0 ether. 30 | Dave & cont 
East of 

























trial--5 uarantee. Paid 
direct-- Jeoney beck if oe a 


isfactory. Incubator is Calif. 





Redwood covered with Galvan- Rockies 
L up ready 


zed iron, triple hee 5 Som 
nil nurse Kx, 








a '. 
fronciad Incubator Co. 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. (3) 































information, tells h 


Champion Belle City Incubator. 


write for Bulletin. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Ege incubator 


f Double cases all over; 
5 best copper tank; nursery, self-reg- 
; ulatings Best 140-chick hot-water 

brooder, $4.85. Ordered together, 
$11.60. Freight Paid (E. of Rockies). 
No machines a 
ow price are 

better. Satisfaet 


guaranteed. 
Write for book i orsend price 
now and save time. Addresg 


Belle City incubator Co. , Bos 101, Raciaa, 








ow to 
make big money with §-time World’s 










1-2-3 months’ Home Test. To start 
quick, order from this ad. Anyway 











THE POULTRY YARD. 








A Florida Poultry Raiser. 


HE report of the Missouri egg- 

laying contest interested me very 
much, but really I believe Mr. Roth- 
pletz omitted the strong point in fa- 
vor of the Mediterranean breeds, 
namely the early age at which they 
begin to lay. It is usually necessary 
to feed the other breeds from one to 
2% months longer before getting 


any eggs. At the present high prices 
of feed, this is well worth careful 
consideration. 


I am going to conduct a test of my 
own this coming season. If I make 
expenses and wages for my time, and 
can prove to my satisfaction which 
breed or breeds bring in most money 
for me, I shall be satisfied. 

I have good laying strains of 
Black lLangshans, Barred Rocks, 
Blue Andalusians, and some cross- 
bred chickens—half Langshan and 
half Brown Leghorns. 

The Black Langshans laid better 
at all seasons of the year for me last 
year than some supposed to be good 
Brown Leghorns. 

The cross-bred chickens are lead- 
ing yet this season, but the Lang- 
shans and the Andalusians have been 
getting down to business in the last 
few days. 

Last season I raised practically 
100 per cent of all the chickens I 
hatched off. 

I also had success raising ducks 
and guineas, bringing more than 95 
per cent, barring accidents, to ma- 
turity. I find a ready market for. 
guineas two-thirds grown at 50 cents 
each, and young Indian Runner ducks 
at 75 cents. I dress them and wrap 
neatly in oiled paper. I am very 
careful when dressing them not to 
allow anything to touch the meat 
that would be likely to cause a bad 
odor. When I get help they are em- 
ployed in picking the fowls. I do all 
the particular work myself, and thus 
know it is done right. I dry pick, 
thereby saving the feathers. 

Considering the price of feed, 
which is very high here in Florida, 
one must manage very carefully and 
market as young as possible, or at 
these prices you will not make any 
profit. It is the little things that 
make for either profit or loss in poul- 
try keeping. 

MRS. A. M. REYNOLDS. 

Gainesville, Fla. 





Suppose You Had a Hundred 
Good Hens. 


HAT if every Progressive Farmer 
reader had 100 hens, a good 
warm house to winter them, five 
acres in rye, plenty of shattered clov- 
er leaves, ample grain and the deter- 
mination to take care of them? 

If you have no garden crop plant- 
ed, it is getting most too late now. 
If you have grown mangel wurzels 
and have any stored, they can be 
used for a substitute for green feed, 
tho not as good. The clover leaves 
or the clover run thru the cutter 
will answer to some extent for your 
rye patch, and at the same time be 
of value for the fowls. I sowed part 
of the garden in rape and am now 
cutting it for the hens that do not 
have access to my rye patch of sev- 
eral acres. It is a delight in the 
early morning to see the hens graz- 
ing off the tender rye. I call these 
hens my commercial fowls. I am 
makirg an effort with them to feed 
them cheap and see what profit they 
will make. 

I am following the plans that I 
have suggested thru The Progressive 
Farmer, of picking up the waste 
around the barns and after the hay 
press. I will also have plenty of 
green bone to give them. They should 
make eggs at a profit. 

If you have this house for 
hens, you should have some pro- 
tection for the open front, if you 
have this kind, and not permit the 


100 


Tain to come into the house. You 
must have litter for the hens to 
scratch in, and here is another place 
that you should use the waste stuff. 
Any old hay that you have cut that 
is not suitable for stock, provided it 
is not moldy, should be saved for 
scratching material. If you can do 
no better, use shucks but, I had 
rather use material that is of less 
feeding value. 

You should have had your hens 
laying before Christmas, to profit by 
the Christmas prices. If the hens 
did not begin before the cold bad 
weather, the chances are against 
your getting many winter eggs. If 
you can note the winter layers by 
some method, it would be well to do 
so, and save them for breeders as 
they are more likely to be your best 
layers, and you can breed the winter 
egg habit into them. 

If you expect to have an incubator, 
now is the time to get some catalogs 
and begin to settle on the kind you 
want. I would never buy a cheap 
one, but get a standard kind. If you 
have any hens going broody, it will 
be a mighty good time to bring off 
a few chicks. 

J. K. MORRISON. 





Prevention and Cure of Feather 
Eating. 
I AM asked to give my opinion and 
the reason for chickens eating 
feathers. 

Feather eating and egg eating are 
very bad habits, and are usually the 
result of over-crowding and insuffi- 
cient exercise. These troubles are 
always found where birds are con- 
fined in small runs, and after the 
morning meal have nothing to do 
but get into mischief. Where scratch- 
ing pens or sheds are provided and 
the birds are kept busy scratching 
in the litter for their sustenance, 
these troubles seldom occur. 

When the trouble first starts, it is 
a good plan to anoint the feathers 
about the picked area with an oint- 
ment made by adding a teaspoonful 
of extract of aloes to a cupful of lard, 
rubbing the same well together. After 
one or two doses of bitter feathers 
thus treated, the birds will usually 
stop pulling and eating them. In 
some stubborn cases, it may be neces- 
sary to get rid of the feather-eating 
birds or else use a poultry bit. These 
can be made at home. 

Take a piece of soft leather suffi- 
ciently large to prevent the bird 
from closing its beak on a feather, 
but not large enough to interfere 
with eating. This leather should be 
about 4 of an inch wide. It is held 
in place by a fine wire passed thru 


the material. After a few weeks 
the bit can be removed. 
UNCLE JO. 





Dirt Floors for Poultry. 


HETHER dirt floors are good for 
poultry or not, depends upon 
upon the kind. A dirt floor, on a 
level with surrounding ground, with 
no ditches to insure drainage in all 
weather, and with no loose material 


for scratching, is not good. Every 
poultry house, whether dirt, board 
or concrete floors are used, should 


have three to six inches of loose dirt 
to afford good scratching material 
and to act as an absorbent of drop- 


pings. This is all needed under 
roosts. The balance of the dirt floor 
should have five or six inches of 
clean straw, leaves, or, best of all, 


alfalfa or clover hay. If the grain 
feed is scattered thru this, the poul- 
try will, in all weathers, be furnish- 
ed ample opportunity for exercise. 
as ite 





When the weather is very cold, it 
is well to warm the water for the 
hens, and it helps to save energy for 
egg making.—J. K. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
“|| CABBAGE PLANTS 
THORONESS IN SPRAYING. It is economy to buy the best in 
: eaaciahcnemets spraying pumps. Get one that has 
Spraying Not bes Done is of No the working parts made of brass. 
alue. AD important part of the spraying 
AM in receipt of a letter from a =o. a AOS. BENE: ABS 
reader in Arkansas, in reply to quid is not kept properly stirred, you 
4 my article in the November 30 is- are Hable to be spraying with water 
N sue of The Progressive Farmer, rela- A gh of the time, and a mixture 
tive to fighting the San Jose scale. aa strong towards the last. 
~ The writer of the letter rather t rir far Dix Diora Ragas ie ecnghllen tage 35 
¢ akes right Our plants last winter withstood pera legrees 
me to task a little ab ’ and keeps the solution well stirr grown in the oven field on our farms at Albany, Ga, and G ile, S-Ca from strictly 
egardi out what I say aii the time, so as to h —- Long Island grown seed. A OS ASRS, OE, SRS CEERI, LC, Se Sey 
regarding one being able to hold a a © errr Se 
pare € mptly, guarantee full count, saf i good 
{ the scale in check by spraying. He 5: gerne — Drumhead and Flat Dute ae Shs Jersey. Wakeeld, Ghass Wakefield, Sucesssion, 
says he has sprayed faithfully fo one wishes to do the work rap- : . sm ' 
- p Prices: 600 for 75c (smallest ord i 4 
the past three years, and yet he finds aoaiie & eta get a pump with a 10,000 and over at Oe per 1.00- Beet and onion plants at $1.00 og oy Toltaes pene 
the scale steadily spreadi i : ouble discharge, this giving hi y ite f Ene. which points out the path 2 cil bage 
ng in his , g him two _ _ Write for our catalog, which points out th i 
orchards. He goes further and says rec bs hose and two nozzles. In- ae. ee Hall potato planta. ears eae 
that he will have to quit th ; — © nozzle of your pur : 
e peach- J pump closely MONT LANT MPANY., 
growing business unless he is able to and see that it throws a fine spray. Albany. ‘Couthe r sh Toe i 
find some means of fighting the pest Not streams of water, but a misty ‘ alan reece dnd: 
successfully. spray is what is wanted. Have your 
Well, I am not going to question barrel pump mounted on a wagon 
the brother in regard to the faith- pe ye oe ee Se ee ' I 
fulness of his spraying, but let’s just with it and throw the spray from The Ve Finest : 9 
talk the matter over a Httle as re pad angle, keeping in mind the one AMERICA 
wor ‘ ™ ” yaa tn * 
gards thoroness. A man may use sadaiiis thoroness, which means oe eee ae we are now ready to ship in our famous 
the spraying machine every day dur- i A. M. LATHAM. SION ‘and FLAT DUTCH varietes ‘RUORRE 
ing the entire winter, and his trees These plants are grown from the most carefully selected so=2 
come out at the end of the season, What to Do for a Barren sven the cevarsat oon Mears anisakeet uliivdley injured by 
: only about half sprayed. It is not Scuppernon to reach you in first avery shipment positively guaranteed 
so much in the number of times that HAVE B- ; O*Prlcee, 1000 8 4.000, S126; 6,000 Se eaae eh eee ale ee 
one Sohiph, oF GW Lenbuit of seite a Scuppernong vine that is| || gist nine fu: lhe Roel nesta 
tion used, as it is in the manner it be very vigorous vine and blooms Fill be glad $0 name delivered prices upon request Wet ter ase 
: is done. Thoroness is the keynote to Pe, usely in the spring but most all -Q. TOWLES. Young's Island, S.C. 
i successful spraying. It very often ri ri aa 4 fall off and not much 
; we ‘ rui eft. Would y i 
q happens that a person inexperienced ne ee C bb and healthy. , 
: gel 1 e stock 
; ' or suekilled in east week on OO WERE wouls you Gy? abbage Plants ge OB set deep now so as to 
& fas js , i S . ‘ et we ; i 
| squirt am amount of spraying liquid J. J. PATTON. peng sets in—will stand any wither subtect $0 per elesate. “Guar: 
. i on a tree or plant and really believe A , rey and Charleston Wakeficlds, Jncoseniea ox Bi semen ee 
: that he has done good s ri a Se By ete 2 5 ‘ove 
praying. To y Niven: t is Prices: Single 1, $ 000 
: Ape: ; , - gle 1,000, $1.25 000 and 
i- get success in this work, it is nec- — this vine is either growing Big reduction on taven oman ae 
A 4 essary to cover completely every por- *° fast that it can’t produce much W. L. KIVETT, Hi . 
1 ' tion of the tree—trunk, branches ang or it is a self-sterile vine. If aainti s gh i se aa 
a 4 and leaves, should there be an , ‘he ground is very rich, it 1 irely ; 
f : y, as ; \ r is entirely ’ 
“ \ well as the base of the tree. To spray possible that the vine is growing so A FARMER'S GARDEN 
° effectually it i vigorously that it can’ i i 
“4 a } s necessary to force para hat n’t produce much 1s without real serious meaning to 
“ = —_ - to the trees from all pein) ia this is the case you should eo Ry ty oy 
: sides, and if they are very high, one e growth by pruning the vi it is not convenient to work a h 
“ a ; . J ine a +. ork a horse. 
- =“ See sae either on a lad- tiie on pre This summer- what taly wonderful. possiblities 
or a high box in the wagon and will check the growth very ink ae le ee 
‘ throw the spray from the top down- materially, and the Scuppernong . Wheel Hoes(7 
= ag I do not think of any work _ — not bleed from pruning this and Drills one’ Clas ee 
: nat demands more thoroness than ime of year. You should not add | J doatt of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating Our plants are large and stocky, end 
- spraying, and no spraying more than any manure to the vine, either, as peor endl snd rier gag ge any be of ae —_ They will stand low 
: er ~ ’ » with better results, emperatures ‘ " 
i that for the San Jose scale. this will only aggravate matters by Bod site seen cena for the openuion: tion or egy Rimes 0A null pre 
rd, A great many orchardists make C@uUsing more growth. Plant oth Ask your dealer abovt them and wte us Sersey ‘an d 
other 
ee ee. i a Pm nana om  ygge Meer Pooh Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. Succession 
ol s in e selection of their Dp} s as close as you can to the Modus Toe ee ary sega j = Drumhead, 500 for 75c, 1,000 fer $3.25; 
if F “Tro d 5: 
” spray pump. The common spray vine, in order that they may take | | News*“bom are free - a ae Gee nas Calne. uae ox TE 
pumps may be divided into four UP Some of the surplus plant foo BATEMAN M’F’GCO. ">. sage aay 
es icone ix the sell. th ; ‘ Box 1892 ___Grenloch,N. J. ; “Sica~ ixi 
In 808. ale “ i i , ereby lessening the enloch,N. J. ; Sesame The Dixie Plant Co, Hawkinsville, Ga. 
‘ ; m pump, at can @mount of plant food available for , 
ing be attached to an ordinary water the vine. 
ese bucket, whi y 
—— Bisisesy we shall class as the sages Scuppernong vines produce i 
: ; only the male flower d Home 
u ffi- Second, one tha f on a iow a 
ee eis gin Pe Fi pg eis pred ig produce any fruit at all. Asa rc ard lest omy a Berry ‘ 
J » small quantity of fruit man 
her, and so is called th 3 ae ee 4 
e knapsack spray. this vine, it i - ar 2 NY One made $200 with 
oo es 6 es ee ee , it is evident that this is not ess TAHL SPRAYERS berries in his yard; YOU 
i be a barrel similarly to the way tk your trouble. Then, some Scupper- We Surat ie sur catalog for . thoes sets from ALLEN, largest 
‘ : ray wn ie ; g Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 8 Irom ’ 
neld ede tc ca we Prisie Fie vines produce only female ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. eouarel aree-te-nnean 
wie it eek ee . flowers, san unless the male flower Special Free Trial, Offer cae epuknte hiaitk 
eeks ; , is somewhere near on another vine MES df Direct-from-factory-to-farm Selling plan ; 
Fourth, a large outfit that is op- to furnish the pollen to fertilize the moves renal OS. eee cas pola tate han eens Senses et 
O. erated by a small engine, and jis flower of the female plant there can’t Win. Staht Sprayer Co., Sex $20 Quincy, Il Gli, Sent HIRE 8 evea. 
Known as the power spray. be much fruit dev Shoat pelt soparagus, Ai 
} > ui eveloped. I rather shrubs, privet, asparagus, etc. All 
It is hardly supposed that atthev think this is your troubl If h SOMETHING NEW shipments guaranteed fresh and 
he i 7 e. the “KA ” vigorous, len’s plants are best, 
of the first two would be selected Weather is clear and open about the NT-KLOG wrket Bt. Ballsbu 
tae > the purpose of spraying trees, as time the vine is in bloom, the bees SPRAYERS = an recherches ne ea 
upon 1ey are too small for that work, May bring enough pollen from some wilh mean beet \ Ba 
on 2 and are used for plants only, by men Other nearby vines to fertilize the from same nousle. Ten styles. For 
with hana Sacy : mere they are doing. flowers, but bees fly very little dur- aN gprestegl ort emp og 
yever, I have hear 7 Ww in iny w i vi , f i 
a all ge Ma i d of a few who g rainy weather and if the vine | Rochester Spray Pump Co. Pecans Yield a Life Inco 
terial ( the requirements of a blooms during rainy weather, this | 2248read Rochester, N. Y. me 
Every ll a machine, and bought these source of pollen will be cut off and ate land. ‘Thor will’ give you au income when 
hae Be oa outfits to spray their trees, very little fruit can be produced un- What Sprayer? giner crops Fak cuentas aooun te aan a 
‘innit ig is impossible with this class. less some other arrangements are Use the sprayer that does the mos know Pecan culture, Got some ont thle season. 
5 ahah be dl the SS farmer needs for made for the securing of pollen. The | J “OT "ot thoroughly at the lowest cost. Taber Trees Are Always Thrifty 
carta we Tarh Ohoears is the a men- only way to correct this trouble is to " ne Auto he ii aor ~ee catalog tolls all about the best varie- 
tone > arr ump. i ; i o, § Rteee Ve. gave © true Fruits, 8 Y 
drop size is t ll y > ven this plant a few male vines near. Some powerful and cident bane ou. tas Ditrus Fruits, Shade Trees and Shrubs. 
ane =e 00 small where the fruit is male vines produce more pollen than | | prown's Non clog Atomic Spray. Wri aa eioe oh. thaw 
Peres eing grown on a large scale, as the others, and some bloom a little later for low,prices and ree Spraying Guide. nen ot eT Tose Avenue 
7 4 
i ae a orchards. They need a than others. So be careful to secure | § OS gten Saint Mary 
of all, apray. male plants that produce an abund- ae 
grain In getting the barrel pump, one ance of pollen, and that bloom about | qime in secuan, anes anh 0 taaeiel eerie 
poul- can often save money by just buy- the same time that the female does. We are booking orders by nettinn vow Gente rom oe. 
urnish- ing the pump and fitting it on a In the majority of instances the male varieties, Cabbage, Lettuce, Bag Plants, Peppers, Col 
ng éntanian pon barrel. ee ce Muscadine or Bul S ery, golden self blanching, Tomatoes in twenty varieties 
1 é ullace vine found | Sweet Potatoes in five varieties. We have now ready 
ie man or large boy can adjust the growing wild in the woods will serve for shipment Big Boston, Grand Rapids, and Tennis Bail | Lady Th 
mes 7 " : Lettuce plants at $1.15 per 1, or .00 for 5,000, cold z omyson Strawberry Plante—-92.50 
te P n such a barrel. But do not as the male plant or pollen pro- ee eS a ela shove in transplanted pel pbc. cents per - Tillman aspara- 
: ry y , a : i w a S : Aah tea ‘ “ 
ae fa le oO save money by buying the ducer for these self-sterile Scupper- prices new Tor aprenet delivery: * hy; See tt ae cents per 100. Perma peg i - 
for the vn p iron pump, the ones that-have nong vines. Just find one of these | and will Grow for you copecialiy af a recused. tats, we ‘Wm. S. Middleton, dl aR oe tae Nib 
rgy for ; their working parts made of iron, barren Bullace vines in the woods plants tn any, Tg Tt — -_ psec tte 
y v7 re. en 
- they will rust, and soon get to and transplant it near the female Franklin Plant Fare, tae. Plant Special on plants ree y iti 
where they will render poor service. Scuppernong vine. F-. Box oN. Experiment Plant Farm, Eucla, Va., N: ti bib sasane play Matern ef 
ts Mossi Raieey es Ce | e Progressive Farmer. 
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EASIER TO FEED TWO HORSES 

















my little plow, 


| 

|, — {5 | jy) cp! THAN ONE. 
oe ee LN ee O. It is ‘Easier Because With Two 
i os yh == Horses So Much More Can Be 

——_ kA —— \ \ Made. 

AW \ \ \ \ 2 4 HEN I started to till the soil 
wo ay \——\\ "Fa for myself, I did not have the 
ae. ee Neath ,\ money to pay for one mule, much 
e ~ CY less two. So I had to buy my first 
on a credit. So with my one mule, 
Note the Beds of “Thornhill” twister, shovel, 


Wagons 


The beds of Thornhill Wagons 
are designed and finished with ex- 
cessive care. 

For the sides we use: first-class 
poplar because it holds paint best 
and gives utmost service. 

We could buy sides for half 
what these sides cost us. 

‘The bottoms of the beds are of 
Southern pine—tongue and 

grooved, reinforced over front and 
rear bolsters. Our construction 
prevents the reinforcing from ever 
falling out—insures longest wear. 
Thruout a “Thornhill” Wagon 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, 


h 
iglesia. 
@R sy | 
“A Thornhill Wagon isnot the lewest priced, but 


you will find embodied the fea- 
tures that have proven themselves 
worthy. 

If after fiercest tests a feature 
proves itself stronger, more wear- 
proof, we are willing to adopt it. 

But we accept nothing until after 
the hardest possible tests, it is 
proved the better way. 

If you would like to have ‘ull 
facts about how a “Thornhill” 
Wagon is made, write us to-day for 
our interesting booklet on wagons. 
It should be in the hands of every 
wagon user. 
















the best, and in the end the cheapest.” 











| badly needs. 





scratched about some three years or 
until I got my first mule paid for. 
Sometimes my plowing would look 
like you had caught a rooster by the 
tail and dragged him backwards. 
Such plowing is disgusting. As soon 
as I got my mule paid for, I decided 
I would stop putting my intelligence 
and strength up against one mule 
or horse, so I bought a mare on 
credit. 

After I bought my second horse, I 
bought a No. 13 Oliver turning plow, 
but it was not too big for me. I could 
bury great sods of grass, cornstalks, 
broomsedge, small bushes that would 
| rot and make humus in my soil. This 








humus is what our Southern soil so 
This increased my 
crop greatly, also enriched my soil. 
This plowing under humus making 
material I could not do to a good 
advantage with my little one-horse 
plow, but like all one-horse farmers 
have to do, would set a fire, burn up 
valuable plant food, thus making 
the soil poorer instead of richer as 
it should be. 

Then, again I found in my two- 
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horse plow that my capacity for work 








Planet Jr. J 








Get better results without drudgery and long hours. 


so much time, money, and labor. 


2-row Cultivator soso oriermine 


don’t have to be a slave to your work when you use the Planet 
Jr No. 72. No other implement in large crops saves 


was doubled. Every day I followed 
my team and Oliver plow, I was 
not only saving the price of one 
man’s work, which is now $1 per 
day, but my work was more effective. 
I could plow deeper, and by turning 
under humus-making material deep, 
my soils had a greater storage ca- 
pacity for water, which enabled them 
to carry my crops thru a _ severe 
drouth with little damage, also mak- 
ing my manures more soluble and 


You 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.., 


farmer knows that while it takes 
two horses to break and prepare land 
for a crop, one horse can, with a 
five-tooth cultivator, cultivate it if 
the seasons are favorable, and if it 
rains much, the second horse comes 
in mighty handy, and if not used to 
cultivate with, can be turned in a 
pasture and make a part of living, 
or be raising you a colt that will save 
you maybe some day paying a drover 
one or two years’ cotton crop for a 
horse or mule. 

Now, brother one-horse farmer, 
in conclusion, get another horse; 
double your working capacity; deu- 
ble and treble your earning power. 
Don’t put yourself up against a 
horse or mule. I started and farmed 
with one mule, but it was because I 
had to, and not for long. Nor do I 
believe any one-horse farmer has to 


work one horse or mule long. Some 
will say, “‘O, I can hardly feed the 
one I have, much less two.” I 


thought the same, and then I bought 
feed. Now my corn crib and smoke- 
house are at home, and I have three 
horses to feed. Some will say big 
turn plows, harrows, mowing ma- 
chines, rakes and cultivators cost 
money. Well, they do, but you will, 
as a two-horse farmer, be able to buy 
them, because they will pay for them- 
selves by increasing your earning 
power and improving your soil, which 
is your standard, as no man gets 
above his soil. 
J. P. HOPKINS. 
Coleraine, S. C. 





BEGAN FARMING TWO YEARS 
AGO. 
And Yet This Holland-Born Virgin- 
ian is. Succeeding Already. 


ORN in Holland, I left Antwerp 
for America about five years ago. 
Being a printer by trade I soon got 
a job in a town near New York City, 
and I was doing very well and sav- 
ing up some monéy until I got to 







































[Nos 729 Two-row Pivot-wheel Cultivator, Plow, Furrower, 
id Ridger cultivates at one time 2. rows of potatoes, corn, beans, 
etc. in rows 28 to 44 inches.apart. Works like a charm in check- 
rows, crooked rows, and rows of irregular width. Never leaves 
open furrows next to plants. Cultivates crops up to 5 feet high. 
Covers 2 furrows of manure, potatoes, or seed at one passage. 
Can be equipped with roller-bearings, spring-trip standards 
and discs. Fully guaranteed. ——_——_. 
An e | Write | 

today 


instructive 64-pag 
S L ALLEN & CO Bez) 
















illustrated catalogue | pRecec are. Ah 
O8A_ 
elphia 


suffering from eyes and had to quit 
printing entirely. : 

Altho I had never worked on a 
farm I had an idea that I could learn. 
I bought a book on ‘‘Vacant Govern- 
ment Farms,” but studying this, I 
thought Government farms to. be 


natural plant food more available. 
This gave me larger crops and my 
soil kept getting richer. My earn- 
ing power was greatly increasing. I 
became more able to reach out and 
get other improvements, so I bought 
a harrow. 


? : most inconvenient and expensive. 
After my big plow had done it8 Tang in New Jersey was ee: of 

good work, I could hitch my team tO jo.0n for a man of small means 
> 








SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 


YOU 


ND every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have our 
very best wishes for a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY and 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 


Especially do we extend our thanks and 
heartiest appreciation to the sturdy and 
independent Farmer, who, without fear 
of Trusts or any other influence, buy 
whatever Machiness suit them best and 
say what they think without fear or 
favor, and also to those Merchants, who 
have chosen to sell the Best implements 
at a moderate profit. 








The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 
bread meal in the world. Also makes the 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
to adjust and operate and is so well 
built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Write 
for description and prices, First-class 
dealers wanted. Write for our proposi- 
tion. Dept. G. 

ALEXANDER & GARSED, 


Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. ©. 


Let us, one and all, do our part to make 
1918 the best year the world has ever 
seen. 


Cole Mig. Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 



























my harrow and pulverize until I had 
a perfect seed-bed. My crops in- 
creased and I became master over 
more acres, until feeding two horses 
was not half so hard as feeding one. 
So I bought the third, a mare. From 
these mares I raised a pair of colts, 
which I now have, selling the mares 
for nearly as much money as they 
cost me after several years work. 
While a one-horse farmer I was 
not only handicapped in preparing 
my land for a crop, but in what little 
hauling I had to do. My one-horse 
wagon, roads bad, was nearly a load. 
This was a great waste of time, as I 
could drive two horses as easy as 
one and more than double the load, 
as every farmer knows that two 
horses hitched together to anything 
can pull more than twice as much as 
one hitched single. Also hauling 
logs, lumber to build and make im- 
provements was almost impossible. 
Every farmer knows that in order to 
build one’s soil and make it more 
productive year after year, one has 
to sow peas. Well when I was a one- 
horse farmer I did not sow many 
peas. Why? Beeause I had to cut 
them with the ‘‘arm-strong”’ mower, 
one acre per day and rake up the 
best I could. After I bought my sec- 
ond horse I bought a Champion mow- 
er and rake, cut my own hay and in 


and while Southern lands were much 
cheaper than Western, I decided to 
go South and left New York for Rich- 
mond now two years ago. I reached 
Richmond when the Agricultural 
fair was going on. The Commission- 
er of Agriculture, G. W. Koiner, gave 
some helpful information on buying 
farm land, and everybody seemed to 
be kind and good to me. I got ac- 
quainted with somebody who was 
willing to take me out to his farm 
at Nut Bush, Va., and here I bought 
a little farm. Meanwhile my par- 
ents came over from Holland to help 
me and they like to stay here. My 
farm is but 30 acres, 15 acres open 
and 15 woodland. 

I started to farm in the spring of 
1911. My neighbors showed me how 
to plow, plant tobacco and corn, and 
I made a nice little crop in spite of 
the dry season. Last year I rented 
some more corn land, made a decent 
crop of tobacco and corn, plenty of 
vegetables, Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, and sold a whole lot of this at 
Victoria, Va., a good market about 
three miles from my farm. Farms 
can be bought in this vicinity for 
about $10 an acre. If the land is 
given a chance it will bring good 
crops. Bright and dark tobacco are 
the main money crops. Farms can 





seasons cut enough for my _ be rented here by paying one-fourth 





Made in four sizes are 


what you pe raise 

need. W cin yt ~ We save you from $5 to $20 on mills. 
, kl ‘ee . Plate or burr. Our $10,000 guarantee 
00Klet telling about protects you. Write for catalog now. 
peas, entitled, ‘‘The 


Value of Peas and 


FEED MILLS $15 up | 2ighbors to pay for my 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, Box 407, Bellville, Pa. 


of the tobacco and corn crop that is 
made. This is a very good proposi- 
tion—I think—for those that don’t 
want to buy or are not able to buy. 


machine. 
This was several years ago. Today 
my machine is nearly as good as 
new, as I do all my own work, and 





Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 

















for list of other dairy books. 


Prof. John Michels has written two of the 


after any kind of implement is done I have succeeded in the South and 


ment & Mfg. Co., best books for Southern dairymen. They are | With, it is never allowed to stand out there is a good chance for you. 
ept. Y, ry Farming” and ‘Market Dairying.” | ; = . ak NS. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. We can supply them for $1 each. Write in the weather. 7. BONS 





In regard to cultivating, every Green Bay, Va. 
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Saturday, January 4, 1913.] 
AN ALFALFA MILLING PLANT 


The Principal Items of Equipment 
and the Prices Paid For Them. 


HEN the opportunity was pre- 

sented for a visit to an alfalfa 
mill, it was gladly accepted, espec- 
ially since in the preceding year, sev- 
eral inquiries had come to my desk 
on this subject. The alfalfa mill 
which I visited, was one located at 
Brownfield, Colorado. It is sur- 
rounded by fields of alfalfa, this crop 
sharing with wheat the place of first 
importance in that region. In that 
locality there is usually a sufficiency 
of water in the irrigation ditches to 
insure a good yield of both crops. 
For alfalfa there is counted about 
four tons per acre, tho the average 
yield is slightly below this. Three 
cuttings are made and the last one 
was this year somewhat injured by 
@ snow occuring unusually early—— 
that is before the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

The farmers deliver the alfalfa to 
the mill without baling it, usually 
hauling about two tons at a load, 
drawn by a heavy team—usually 
mares, each weighing 1,300 to 
1,500 pounds. Ih one such team was 
pointed out a three-year-old grade 
Clydesdale mare, of which the weight 
must have been about 1,400 pounds. 

This mill has an actual capacity of 
about 25 tons of hay per day. The 
same building serves not only as an 
alfalfa mill, but also as a local ele- 
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sound grain. 


conditions. 








vator, in which most cf the wheat 
shipped from that station is reclean- 
ed and loaded on the cars. Hence it 
is difficult to determine the actual 
amount of horsepower required for 
the grinding of alfalfa. Employees 
of the mill estimated this at 80 horse- 
power. The engine used for the two 
purposes develops 120 horsepower. 
The building consists of a _ brick 
structure for boiler room, elevator, 
and grist mill, and an extension in 
the form of an immense hay barn, 
perhaps 40 by 100 feet, with storage 
capacity for more than 100 tons of 
loose hay. This storage room is of 
cheap construction, with sides and 
roof of galvanized iron. 

In one end of it is the alfalfa mill, 
from which extend along the dirt 
floor to quite a distance along the 
central axis of the barn, automatic 
carriers for conveying the hay to the 
mill. Along the bottoms of these 
earriers, which are essentially shal- 
low boxes in sections about 16 feet 
long and four feet wide, transverse 
slats are moved by machinery, as in 
the old style of silage carrier. 

An overhead hay carrier of the 
style employed in hay barns serves 
to convey the hay from the wagons to 
points along side the carriers on the 
floor that feed the mill. 

This mill is the Roberts alfalfa 
mill. It consists essentially of two 
cylinders, armed with projecting 
blades or knives, with convex sur- 
faces next to the incoming stream 
of hay. These knives have serrated 
edges, and act partly by beating and 
breaking, partly by cutting, and part- 
ly by sawing thru the uncut hay. A 
second similar cylinder beats into 
the mass of partly broken alfalfa and 
Pushes this on to a third cylinder, 
Which with its corresponding con- 
caves, completes the grinding. 

By means of an air blast, the 
ground material is elevated to the 
top of the building where it passes 
thru an enlarged receptacle, from 
Which the most finely ground par- 
ticles, or so-called alfalfa dust, are 
sucked into a rather complicated 
piece of revolving machinery, the 
“dust collector.” 

The ground alfalfa then falls thru 
a large tube into an “Invincible al- 
falfa packer’ located on the ground 
floor. This is a machine for packing 
the ground material into sacks simi- 
lar to those used to hold wheat bran. 

The alfalfa dust, of which only a 
few hundred pounds is collected for 
each carload of alfalfa ground, is too 
fine to be shipped in cheap basa 


Hence it is fed locally to hogs, and 
constitutes a highly satisfactory feed 
for swine. 

The price paid the farmers for 
loose alfalfa is not over $7 a ton, 
and $6 is a more common price in 
years of abundant yields. Outsiders 
estimated that the selling price of 
the ground alfalfa was usually about 
$6 per ton higher than the price 
paid for the hay. This difference 
covers profit, interest and deprecia- 
tion, and cost of operation. 

In this mill 
grinding corn, mixing with the al- 
falfa so as to make the various mix- 
ed feeds, which are so extensively 
used. At the time this mill was 
visited, no mixed feed was being 


made, because of the high price of |. 


corn. The climate is not favorable 
to large yields of corn, so that the 
acreage in this grain is small. The 
great distance of Colorado from the 
Corn Belt makes it impracticable at 
recent prices for corn to be shipped 
in for mixing with the ground alfal- 
fa. Freight is saved by shipping the 
unmixed alfalfa meal to the centers 
of corn production, where the mix- 
ing is done, or directly to the mar- 
kets in which it is consumed. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





Lightning Protectors. 


LARGE No. 9 wire, galvanized of 

course, with.a coil of it planted 
at both ends three feet or over in the 
ground, run over the top and along 
the eaves and down the sides of a 
barn in a sufficient number will pro- 
tect any building from lightning just 
as well as the most expensive light- 
ning rods. Who has not been bitten 
by these slick agents? Houses cov- 
ered with tin or any metal can be 
made equally as safe by soldering a 
No. 12 copper, or No. 9 iron wire, to 
the metal roof on both sides, and 
then running the wire down to the 
ground to moisture. These can be 
placed so as not to show at all and 
still be effective. While one or two 
is usually enough for a small resi- 
dence, severdl will be required for 
larger of course. These wires are 
useless unless the ends are deep in 
the ground, so it is well to remember 
this, or the protection is nothing but 
a false security that is absolutely 
ridiculous. 

J. BEVERLY DE SHAZO. 


I hope the information given in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is doing as much good in 
other communities as it is in ours.—Miss 


Evretta McLandy, Perry, S. C. 


were facilities for 


of Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Tobacco, Truck, etc. 
actual tests that it is the BEST FERTILIZER on the market to-day. 


Interstate Chemical Corp., 
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ERSTATE CHEMIC 
FERTILIZERS 


IS THE WAY TO INCREASED PROFITS. 


Get Results—Double Your Yields Per Acre—Enrich the Soil for Crop Growing 
as Well as the Future. 


Interstate Chemical Corp. High-Grade Fertilizers produce rapid growing, long staple 
cotton, with full bolls and little or no shedding with heavy production. 
to the acre is not unusual where this brand of fertilizer is used. Each ear large, full with 


Contains soluble and available plant food that gives proper nourishment from start to 
maturity. Made from highest grade materials, by expert chemists who know by actual 
experiments just the necessary ingredients suitable for different crops, soils and climatic 
Farmers use Interstate Chemical Corp. Fertilizers and be sure of increased yields 
Thousands of farmers everywhere know by 
Ask your dealer. 


Charleston, S. C. 





This Difference 


How Much Of 


100 bushels of corn 


(21) 


21 





Is Due To Lime? 


On one side we show a farm, where 
the soil is acid and sick. 

The sour soil stunts the crop. The 
acidity will not allow leguminous 
crops to grow. Such soils never yield 
but a portion of the crops that they 
could if the soil were sweet. Until 
the cause is corrected, the fertilizer 
can never exert its full effect. 

On the other side we show a field 
of corn, grown in soil that is sweet. 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime has 
corrected the soil’s acidity. 

In this soil were Phosphoric Acid 


and Potash in forms that were worth- 
less to the crop. 

They have been 

made available. 

The lime has 

made the soil 

of the right 

consistency. 

The soil retains 

the moisture 


and plant food, 
and feeds it to 


the crop. 
There are 

thousands of 

farms that are 


not produc- 
ing what they 
should. 






Acidity levies a heavy tax upon 
the yields of thousands of farmers. 


This stunting of crops is needless. 
It is a fault that is easily remedied. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 
Lime Corrects Acidity. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 
will cause big crops of cotton, corn, 
tobacco, peanuts, cowpeas and soy 
beans to grow on soils that are now 
sick and acid. 


Beware of acid land. Don’t let 
your soil become sour and sick, from 
the constant use of fertilizers, with- 


out the use of lime. Make this year’s 
by sweetening your soil 
Prepared Agricultural 


crop bigger 
with Lee’s 
Lime, 

Write today for booklet, 
ing outfit, and name of nearest dealer, 
who can supply you. ° 


free test- 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. B. 


Richmond, Va. 
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than any other cutter. 
this will prove the McKay Cutter to be the 
best—the one you want. 
ted catalog that tells all. 


THE JOHN A. McKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


We pa 
Kay Stal 


We Challenge Any Agent or Manufac- 
turer to a Competitive Field Test 


all the expense if the Mc- 
Cutter does not win out 


and prove that it will cut cotton and 


Rea corn stalks 


Better, Cleaner, Closer 


Dunn, North Carolina. 


You want the best, 


Send for illustra- 











Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS) 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
«di as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 





_ outh, N. 








FARM M ACHINERY. 


Ww ranted—-Se cond- hand stump puller. “Plato 
Ge ttys, Hollis, N. C. 
~ “Wanted—One large power bone mill. 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Windsor, N. 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 


Sale—From 8s to.40 H.P. You make the 


price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 
Be °C. 
~ Oyster Shell Crushe r for Sale—Will also 


crush corn on cob or shelled, cottonseed, etc. 
Best reason for selling. E. L. Deans, Gates- 
ville, N,, C 

Eight H.P. Gasoline Engine for Sale— 
Mounted on steel trucks, with friction clutch 
pulley; used only few days. Complete f.o.b. 
Plymouth, $195. <A. Swain & Bro., Plym- 





FEATHER BEDS. 

‘F e eathe r Beds--For “only $10 we will ‘ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
3. Cc. 


Pillows Given Away—Send us $10 for one 


of our famous special 36-Ib feather beds. 
We will ship bed and include 6-pound pair 
feather pillows free, freight on all prepaid. 


New feathers. Best 
Turner & Cornwell, 
Reference: Com- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ticking. Agents wanted. 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 
mercial National Bank. 


HELP Ww ANTED. 


a PRARALAAA 





Age nts” Ww anted—To. “gell ‘our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind 

Agents Wanted—New, 
sition. Regular job or spare time. 
J. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 
~T want to employ a bright young man— 
a thinker and a doer—as farm manager for 
the year 1913. Z. V. Pate, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


fast-selling propo- 
Address 


Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- , 


Won this season at Central Carolina Fair: 











ui irginia. 








Agents Wanted For The _ Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’”’ “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Wanted—Men prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, electric motormen, colored train por- 
ters. Hundreds put to work. $65 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama Roads. Write 
Inter. Railway, Dept. 78, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wanted—A married man (white) without 
family, son not objected to, for leading man 
on truck farm, one who has knowledge of 


State age, wages requir- 
ences to Frank Brunton, Frank- 
inc., P. ©. Box $64, Ner- 


trucking preferred. 
ed, and refe 
lin Plant Farm, 
folk, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Wanted—Position in 
stration work, such as 
graducte of agricultural 








* demon- 
work by 
Have had 


‘agricultural 
corn club 
college. 





experience. Best references Address R. 
W. Freeman, Route 1, Lamar, S. C. 
_BIVESTOCK. 
C: A TTL E. 

Registered Guernsey Cattle—P. B. Day, 
Trenton, S. C. 

Holstein Cattle—A nice herd a fifteen. 
Address P. O. Box 337, Monroe, N. C. 
: Registered Guernseys — One cow, one 
heifer, two mature bulls, six bull calves. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C 


“offering for 
50 fancy grade 
Proprietor, West 


Bardin's Holstein farms are 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, 
Winfle a, ee ¥. 

Three “Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs’ two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C 


Registered Jersey Bull Calf. 
roc, Berkshire and Poland 
farrow. Service boars and 
no akin. Also pork pigs. 
gora goats. Indian Runner 
Rock, White and Silver 
ens. Mammoth Bronze 
tion or money back. J. 
Springs, N. C. 


Essex, Du- 
China sows in 
pigs. Can mate 
All cheap. An- 
ducks. Barred 
Wyandotte chick- 
turkeys. Satisfac- 
E. Coulter, Connelly 


STOCK. 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale } horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
BH. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 


Saddle Horse—I offer for sale 
bred saddle horse, five years 
good one. I also offer for sale an excellent 
driving mare, seven years old, smart and 
fast, but gentle. R. B. Redwine, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 





a Kentucky- 
old, and a 


-SWINE. 


Berkshire Cheap—Fairview Farm— 


Pigs 
Booneville, N. C 





Pigs—45. A. E. 
Route 3 


Duroc- Jersey 


7 Miller, 
Hickory, N. C., 


Duroc-Jersey Prize Winners—Gilts, bred 
or open; also pigs. Woman's College, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 





3vadley strains, the best. Forest Grove | ¢1 per thousand. A. Perry, Yonges 
Poultry Yards, King, N. C. Island, Ss. Cc 
| Anconas, White Plymouth_ Rocks—Won Ornamental Piants, Shrubs and Trees— 
| second pen at Savannah. Eggs for sale. | Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
} Arthur Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. North Carolina. 
| Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- |” Four Million Sweet Potato Plants—April, 
| winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen. Ment- | May and June delivery All the leading 
;} View Poultry Farm, Boomer, N. C. varieties. Price now, -75 thousand, after 
ee ; Pi F ruarv 2 wer 1} A > ce 
| White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- | Fe warn a 4 et ga Magnolia Poul 
orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- | ' arcs, stomelang, Georgia. 
| doiph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 
Introduce New Blood—Ancona and Ham- —, ike” ee ac cata oe Se 
ie ‘ Satis ry ees 
burg cockerels, from State Fair prize win- | Sa/isbury, N 
rers, S.- E. Winston, Youngsville, N. Cc. Cow Peas, Soy Beans—When you wish to 
- ape huv . ell “arlog ] ‘rite . rire 
Cockerels and Trios—Wohit« pg Ms sell ee bee or wire us. 
White Minoreas, Black Minorcas, Sone ee Le ee eh eee 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stonevill Farm of 2065 A« Finest cotton and to- 
Twenty-five 3arred Rock Cox —— _—. bg 2. ae a goog ann 
Sale—(Ringlet strain.) Rare ba sasy terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N.C. _ 
and $3 each. C. G. Hill, Thomas: Sweet Clover Seed—Cultivated biennial. 
: Thite ¢ re] > vari ies . rj (ros P= 
Reds Proved Best Layers. I. Rea avant sens = re oe ee . = a 
| lets, cockerels; few left. 75 cents each. Ses aa oe Sane) enna ee sees ame ew 
der epee tery. Proctor, Poultryman, ton, Box L, Falmouth, Ky. : 
bury, N. ; Plants—All varieties, 75c per 
A limited number of pure-bred ocke ees I ry egg Per ~~ 
Plymouth Rock, R. ted, Wyandott LES ant Co., Enterprise, §S. 
norea, Leghorn. A. & M. College, Po Sweet Potato Piants—Leading varietics, 
Department, West Raleigh, N. C $1.50 per thousand., Send for free Culiure | 
- ‘ ‘ ts "auel lg \¢ 
Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Ola | Methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white We Grow Cabbage Plants by the Million, 
| and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- | for Local Union trade. Write for prices. 
|} pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- | «o- operate. Union Plant Co., Marshville, 
| ory, N. C. North Carolina, 
Kellerstrass — White Orpingtons, © Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
Leghorns, Indian Runners, for sale a seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’’ a spe- 
; each. Some very fine stock for ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
|} ners in our show this year. J. Se Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 
| Hickory, N. C m : : a 
| : - Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—One to five 
| Byrds Giant Mammoth Bron:z thousand, $1.50 1,000; five to ten thousand, 
| Largest strains, at interesting $1 per 1,000. special prices on large lots. 
| Plymouth Rock cockerels, Si ‘Comb Ernest W. Ki Yonges Island, S. C 
| Brown Leghorns. 3vrd Brothers, Salisbury, : - 
North Carolina. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
- and Strawberry plants: Asparagus and Rhu- 
| White Wyandottes for Sale—Cock bart Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
pullets, year-old hens, and cocks | list Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 
| strain). Partridge W vandotte cockerels, : 3 - - 
White Indian Runner Drakes (Fishe] and Lewis and Sunflower Long Staple Cotton- 
Spencer strains). B. F. Crutchfield & Son, | seed, $1 per bushel. satt*s corn, one year 
| Thomasville, N. C. from originator. $2 per bushel Berkshire 
| igs, $5, up. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
| Single Comb White L -2 a ; : 
strain. Won at Ashboro, firs California Privett—Rooted, one year old, 
pen; second cockerel, hen sweeps at two dollars pr hundred or fifteen dol- 
cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver lars per tho nd f.o.b. express office, Bay- 
Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton oro, South — Y 1a J. W. Sasser, Gurley, 
J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N South Carolina 
As will breed Columbian Wyay t Cabt Grown under the Blue 
clusively, offer the following bargains Ridge foothi are extra hardy,  frost- 
pens Brown Leghorns, $5 pen One proof C1 Suggestions and price 
12 hens, White Leghorns, $15 Some } for 500, $1.25 for 1,000, 
birds. Trio S. C. Reds, $4. Wyandot s, a $5 for 5,000. Early Jersey 
| in season. W. D. Harrill, Parrottsville, | and other varieties. Wakefield Farms, 
Tennessee. Charlotte, N. C. 


Fawn ‘and White, : 


also Pencil 

















Indian Run- 


ner Ducks—$1 each. J. B. Thomason, Mar- | tend our school if you want to secure a 
tin, Ga, good position. 

Brown Leghorn hens, Rhode Island Rea | Young Men—To learn telegraphy in the 
cockerels for sale. John P. Cheney, Mariet- | South’s Oldest and Best Telegraph School 
ta, Georgia. (established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
- - ae = - --.> | Officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 

_ Buff Orpington Cockere Is—Sple ndid_indi- | mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
viduals. $1.25 each. Circle Grove Farm, | 4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
Belhaven, N. C. = a month guaranteed. Rapid promotion. 

Wyandotte, Barred Rock, Leghorn Cock- | Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
erels—$1.50. Pekin ducks. Groome & Sons, | today. Scuthern School of Telegraphy, Box 
Greensboro, N. C. 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, White Wyan- SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
dottes—stock for sale. Write Harry Her- | _ A i. EER ERIIN iene 
man, Conover, N. C i Cab bags Plants—75 5 “cents per 1, 000. Ww. 

A Few Extra Fine Mammoth Bronze tga w Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. ; 
keys for sale. Prices reasonable. Thos. Cabbage Plants—75 cents per thousand. 
Hunter, Morrow, Ohio. « _| Aeme Plant Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 

Rhode Island Reds for Sale—7ie each. > Lewi Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
Also two incubators at a bargain. Edw. | per M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
Proctor, Salisbury, N. C. ille 

Barred Rocks for Sale—Thompson and Frost-Proof Cabbag 



































ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- | 1, 2, 3, White Orpington pullets; 1, 2, cock- 
tion, lllinois. | erels. 1, 2, 3, Minorca cockerels; 2, mullet. 
oe a = A lot of show birds and breeders for sale. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- | yianignt Poultry Farms, D. M. Sharpe, Pro- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- | ofletor,. A. PA. Meniber, Asteboro, N,.c | 
lottesville, Va. ae = < ae ss ee its ; eae . ” =) 

. wntate s —Four | yerstocked. eduction Sale—Fine breed- 
Bi ned SCG aetaie Gteeae donne ers. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons; White | 
Chanel Hill, N.c r m Wyandottes; Runner Ducks. Trios, .$6, $10, | 
aes Je Eats 1 $15, $25. Eggs, baby chicks, ducklings. 

Leahurst Farm, Milton, N. C., Registered | White Runner ducks, Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
Duroc pigs for sale; sired by Proud Boy. | Write for bargain list No. 92. Woman's 

I L r : 

Geo. A. Lea, Danville, Va. | College, Meridian, Miss. 

~~ Registered Tamworth Pigs—All ages. Eng- Hundreds of Birds for Sale—White, Silver 
lish, Canadian, or American-bred. Largest Laced, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- 
prize-winning herd in the South. Dutch | dottes; White and Barred Rocks; R. I.'| 
Fork Truck _Farm, Columbia, a | Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons; Black | 
~ Reg ires— boars ana | “inorcas; Anconas; White, Buff and Brown | 
these good enous to ship on approval,—you | bane ; bt ig Pino <7 WAM UA hE | 
be the judge. Bellemont Farm, Harrison- | {‘@rence Shenk, Luray, Va. 
burg, Virginia. 8. C. White Leghorn and Black Minorca | 

One Very Fine Large Berkshire Boar, of | CoCKerels, Youngs and Northrup strains, 
the richest breeding; one fine sow; seven | 51.50 up. Shippe da pe approval. Won se aah 
6-weeks-old pigs; farm implements, wagons. A ochaig matt. Ot new. 44 oh gg Carolina 
All for sale very cheap. Write at once to | Dil. Tate tei hag pe Mas * a 
W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C., Route 1. See, arene Geer cea ee Oe Sn eee 
ataiaeest t J ts f year. Eggs from some of the finest mat- | 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute hasj ings in the So for hatching. J. J. Jen- | 
for sale a fine lot of pure-bred young Berk- | kins, Greenville, N. C. | 
shires, Duroc-Jerseys, and Large Yorkshires, | — a ae =a as = = ; | 
at reasonable prices: All are healthy, re. Von 1% Ribbons this fall at Columbia, | 
thrifty pigs, but not fat. Address Dr. Mayo, | SPartanburg, Charlotte, and sold 50 birds in 
Aninial Husbandry Departm: une es irg rinia Richmond and Baltimore, Md. I have strong, | 

: , healthy, vigorous birds, and sell eggs at 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburs, Va. live-and-let-iive prices, and guarantee a 
DOGS. reasonable hatch. S.C. White Orpingtons, 

~ = ; - White I. R. ducks, Fawn arid White I. R. 
; Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, | pucks, Toulouse Geese. Eggs, $1.50 per sit- 
Shelbyville, Ky. ting up. Corespondence solicited. No stock 

= = = except a few White Orpington cockerels, and 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 20 Fawn and White I. R. ducks and drakes. 
PRR ARR Ad - $5 for trio of ducks. M. B. Grant, Darling- 

Ss. C. Reds, Buckeyes, - $1 each. “Mrs. S. | ton, S. Cy. 3 Bo. Ss 
F. Long, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
ma 4 > + 7 

Barred ‘Plymouth Rock Cockerels for sale. I OULTRY SU PPLIES. 

1 » Marion, N. C. ¢ : 
J. D. Blanton fa = at rushed Oyster’ “Shells “for. Poultry—100 

_ For “good White Orpington Pullets, write | pounds, 55 cents; 500, $2.25; 100, $4. Oyster 
W. J. Strickland, Katesville, N. C. Shell Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 
~ Barred Rock hens and pullets, $1 to $1.25. <n. Breslauer, Lachicotte” & Co. Waverly 
Jessie G. Thompson, Chadbourn, N. C Mills, 8. C. 

Ancona Cockerels for Sale—Sheppard’s SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
strain. Dr. Isaac Pierce, Tazewell, Va DEGENERES Sa 
White Holanda Turkeys—Hens, $3; toms, “Cheape st ‘Busine ‘ss Colle ge “on Earth— 
$4. Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. ae tae H+ icin ey ‘Sena 
& raphy, pen nship, rawing, etc. 

White Holland Turkeys—From first-prize | music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
stock. Mrs. M. J. Carpenter, Ansonville, N. c. Spence, Goldsboro, N. 

Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Dark ~ Bookkeeping, “Touch Typewriting, Short- 
Brahmas for sale. A. Perkins, South Hill, | pana, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 


Commercial 
At- 


cialists in the Greensboro 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. 














Plants—All varieties, 
Ww 





Keenan long staple 
f. 
iG 
Lee, 


$2 

kin 
Southern Queen. 
Wilfong, 


ing 
ing on main line 
ay 
c 


the 
per 
the 
season. 

jartow, 


I 


from F. 
to 
at 
1,000. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


For Sale—Just a few of my 
seed, at $2.50, per bushel, 
o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning 5S. 
Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Dunbar, §S. C. 


improved 


Blount’s Prolific 
per bushel. 
Yam, 


Seed Corn, 
Seed sweet 
Nancy Hall, 
Write 
Newton, N. C. 


field selected, 
potatoes, Pump- 
Catawba yams, and 
for prices. Gordon 


-Fine and stocky. Lead- 
Cheap and quick delivery, be- 
of Southern Railway. Single 
2,000 to 5,000, 80c. Large lots, 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Slips—My potatoes still hold 
record for productiveness (756 bushels 
acre). Plants guaranteed the best on 
market. Seven leading varieties this 
Write for catalog. J. R. Davis, 
Florida. 

Your Frost-Proof 
S. Cannon, 
4,000, at $1.25 
$1 per 1,000; 

Special 


Plants! !- 
varieties, 


Cabbage 


000, $1; 
heaper. 


Plants 
1,000 
9,000, 
90c per 
on larger orders. Sat- 


Buy Cabbage 
Megsetts, S. C. 
per 1,000; 5,000 to 
10,000 to 15,000, at 
price 


isfaction guaranteed. 


Nancy 
plants for 
$1.75 
safe 
Ww. W. Mo 
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os 


No better to be had anywhere. 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. 
net’s 
r 

Jouannet, 


frost-proof. 
$1; 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Augusta Trucker, 
H. E. 


bage 
$1.75. 
muda grass rootlets, 
crop 
application. 


Highly 
leges, 
where, 
hay 
Farms, Orangeburg, S. C. 


*“‘Providence,”’ 
$1.75 per 
spring deliveries. 
as possible, 
last year. 


ready 
one 
thousand. 
sand, 
orders of any size. 
ville, Cc. 


as used for my own crops. 
that can be produced. 
sion’’ cabbage, 
Bermuda” 
$1.25 
catalog. 


a lot 
seed 

Coker, 
pure 
gin, 
any short-staple 
many 
matures 
We 
lands this year, and it has 
able 
in car 
Rogers & Son, 


million selected 
and Porto Rico 

and May delivery, 

10,000. Full count, 

arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Fort Gr: Pia. 

Jouannet’s Frost-Proof 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five 
Hall, Providence, 
March, April 
per 1,000; $15 for 





‘CHR, 


Cabbage Plants— 
$1-per 1,000; 
Jouan- 
Argenteuil Asparagus 
Get the best. Alfred 
Pleasant, S. C. 


air-grown and 

Prices, 1,000 for 
Varieties, Early Jersey 
Succession, 
Flat Dutch. Now ready. 
Simpson, Route el Piedmont, S. c. 


Frost- Proof Wake fie Ta and Succession Cab- 
Plants—Dollar per thousand; 2,000, 
By mail, postpaid, 25c per 100. Ber- 
large sack, $1. Fancy 
Sea Island cotton seed, particulars on 
W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 


Bermuda Grass—Ten thousand roots, $1. 
recommended by agricultural col- 
experiment stations, stockmen, every- 
Best combination pasture, lawn, 
grass, common to. South. Carolina 
(Booklet free.) 


Hall,”’ 


Early Giant 
$4 per 1,000. 
Box 50, Mt. 
Plants — Open 
Guaranteed. 

5,000 for $4.25. 


oots, 


Cabbage 


Sweet Potato Plants — ‘‘Nancy 
“Norton Yam.” Price, 
I am now booking early 
Send your orders as soon 
and don’t get left like you did 
_ Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Cabbage _ Plants—All the best varieties 
for immediate shipment in lots from 
thousand to ten thousand, $1.25 per 
Over ten thousand, $1 per thou- 
f.o.b. Greenville, N. C. Can supply 
L. C. Arthur, Green- 


1,000. 


N. 

Plants from E High-Grade Seed Only—Same 
The very best 
“Henderson's Succes- 
“Big Boston” lettuce, “White 
onion, and “Early Eclipse” beet, 
1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have 
of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
this year by careful handling at the 
Webber cotton produces as well as 
variety, better than a good 
has an extra long staple, and 
earlier than any big boll variety. 
making a bale per acre on our best 
not na favor- 
us. Special prices 
prices at once. P. H. 
mut, By Cy 


per 


for sale 


kinds; 


are 
bee 
year for cotton with 
lots. Write for 
Society 





nnn 





| 


R EA L EST ATE. 


PPADS 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. 

Several Small Farms For “Sale—Close to 
town. Terms easy. E. C. Williams, Clin- 
ton; No Gi 

34. Acres—Good "building zs. One mile of 
town, in strawberry belt. Price, _ 92,700. F. 


R. Jordan, Chadbourn, N. C. 
Beautifully Illustrated Booklet 
aware, free to home-seekers. 


of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 





“About Del- 
State Board 
Small and Large Farms for 


opportunities in Tennessee. 
diately, Doak Aydelott, 


Sale—The best 
Address imme- 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Money to Loan on Improved Farm Prop- 
erty—From five to ten years at 6 per cent 
interest. Apply to L. B. Dail, Mount Olive, 
North Carolina. 
making 
wish to 

A; B 


the real estate 
farming lands a specialty. 
sell buy or lease a farm, 
Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


Am in business, 
If you 


write me. 


x198 each. Three 
Raleigh, N. C., 
Lots, 300 yards se i= 
Box 163, Birming- 


Two Adjoining Lots—49% 

blocks A. & M. College, 
$250 each, quick sale. 
ing $2,000 to $3,000. 
ham, Ala. 
97 acres, two miles of Cleveland, 
Rowan County, N. C. Sandy loam, with 
red clay subsoil; good for cotton or grain. 
On Third Creek. For particulars, write M. 
Cc. Wood, Cleveland, N. C. 





County has gulf 
mild winters, good schools, 
makes long and short cotton, 
sugar cane, pecans, fruits; everything else 
good; good water; plenty railroads; low tax; 
good health. Lands cheap; plenty for sale. 
Terms. Write Thomas Realty Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga 


Come ‘South—Thomas 
breezes, sunshine, 
good lands; 














One of the Best Farms in Randolph Coun- 
ty, Georgia, for Sale—350 acres of fine, level 
farming land; 275 acres cleared. Will pro- 
duce one to 1% bales of cotton to acre, with 
proper fertilizing. Only one mile td the 
thriving town of Cuthbert, with a fine fe- 
male college and graded school. This farm 
is located on one of the best roads or streets. 
It is only one-half mile to city limits. 
Eight-room residence. Good buildings of all 
kinds. The wood on this place, if put on 
city market will This place 
can be bought now for 50 per acre, one- 
half cash, balance in five or ten years. Jno. 
A. Cook, Dunn, N. C. 
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Saturday, January 4, 1913.] 


Fine Table Salt 45c. 






South Tenth Street. 


GROCERIES 


Start New Year by Saving Money on Everything You Eat. 


PATENT FLOUR $4.70. 

EXTRA FINE GRADE FLOUR $4.35. 

Fresh packed fine grade Lake Whitefish $3.00. 
Full Cream Cheese 19c. 

Granulated Sugar 5.20. 


Shipstuff $24.00. 

Mixed Oats 41c. 

Red Dog Hog Feed $29.50. 
Burt Seed Oats 56c. 

Seed Rye 86c. 

Red Rust-Proof Seed Oats 48c, 


ASK FOR CATALOG. 


Everything to Eat for Man or Beast. 


High Quality, Cheap Prices. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co. 
‘Richmond, Virginia. 











(23) 23 











THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 











Cotton. 
December 26. 
Good miIGGHINS ..6.ccscsccsess 13 
Strict WMiGadHing ...6...6> ease, ee 
pe 8 ee een a a ioe ae 12% 
OW STGGCH .8i. cc eseeess 9 to 11 


Receipts, 200 bales. 

Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 





High grades .....e.« ie 6e Sen 35.00 @$5.50 
LOW BradeS ...cccsecseeres 4.30@ 4.75 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .72@ .75 
NO. 2 MIXEM .csccescvecesas 69@ .72 
Timothy hay, per ton .........- 20.00 @ 22.00 
Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case... 5.75 
Compound, tierce basis .......... 84Cc 
Pure lard, tierce basis .......... 12%c 
Cheese, full cream .......-...4+.6 18%c 
Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured§ .....ccccees 15% @18%ec 
Reg. Ribs, 40-45 .....c.ceseeeee 10% @11%c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


December 26. 


ioe Sisk ny ssa 2 P 10% 
GOGd GOFAIMATY <6. bse sc cosines 11% 
pa ee ee eeu eer 11% 
NSIT 9d. 4 -ysevs ov, oS teal Cases 12% 
GOO WIGGIUINS fcc cic cs 13% 
Total sales—bales ......ccecsesseceee 8,337 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.....$20.00 
Cottonseed meal, per tOn......-+-+5s $25.00 
Interruptions incident to the Christmas 
holidays have broken into the week and 
kept down the volume of business. The 


market has held steady after an early de- 
cline of %e. There was some disposition to 
realize before the holidays, but the demand 
was sufficient to take up the offerings with- 
out necessitating any material sacrifice. 
While many believe that prices’ will be 
higher later on, still figures now obtainable 
are not without their temptation, being 4 
cents or more above those current last 
Christmas time. 

The census‘ ginning 
573.000 bales from December 1 to December 
13, against 954.000 for the same period last 
year, or a falling off of near 40 per cent. 
As the rate for the period preceding was 
larger than last year, it revealed a very 
sharp drop for this season, and tended to 
confirm the theory that the ginning season 
is rapidly drawing to a close. The rate of 
decline would appear to show that the total 
ginning will prove 500,000 bales, 








report showed some 


: around 13,5 
including linters, of not much over 13,000,- 
000 bales of actual cotton. This will not be 
enough to meet the requirements of the 
consumptive demand, and suggests a de- 
ficit before the end of the year which the 
moderate surplus carried over from last 
season will hardly suffice to make good. 
This is all the more likely from the un- 
doubted fact that a large part of the carry- 
over consisted of extremely poor trash, the 
last scrapings of late pickings, stuff which 
ought never to have been gathered, for it 
brought in very little,. and only helped to 
swell the apparent size of the crop. No 
great amount of spinnable cotton was car- 
ried over, despite the imposing show made 
on paper arising from the marketing of so 
much miserable stuff. When the season was 
drawing to a close last year, mills were 
hunting all around for cotton to spin, which 
certainly proved that they had no excess- 
ively large supply. It looks as though the 
carry-over stock last year of available cot- 
ton was hardly above the average. Should 
the next census report show a further de- 
cline in the rate of ginning, a strong and 
active market would not be improbable. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
December 24. 


Late-crop Southern potatoes, per barrel, 


$1.75@2; regular stock, in bulk, per 180 
pounds, $2@2.25; 168-pound bag, $1.75@2. 


Sweets, per barrel, $1.50@2. White onions, 
per 100-pound bag, 50c@$1; red, 40@75c; 
yellow, 55¢@$1. White cabbage, per barrel, 


$3@4 ;. red, per ton, $15@17. Artichokes, 
$1.50@3 per barrel. Anise, $3 per barrel. 
Brussels sprouts, per quart, 3@8c. - Beans, 


wax, per basket, $1.50@3. Beets, 75c@$1 
per barrel. Carrots, 50c@$1 per bag. Cu- 
cumbers, $2.50@3 per basket. Cauliflower, 
$1.50@3 per barrel for ‘‘long-cut.'’ Celery, 
15@40ce per dozen Chicory, $2@2.25 per 
barrel. Escarol, $2@2.50 per barrel. Egs- 
plant, $2@3 per box. Endive, 15@20c per 
barrel. Horseradish, $3@5 per 100 pounds. 
Kale, 40@50c per barrel. Okra, $2.50@4 
per carrier. Oysterplants, $3@4 per 100 
pg hes. Peppers, $1@1.50 per carrier. Peas, 

.50@4.50 per basket. Parsley, $1.50@2 
per barrel. Parsnips, 75c@$1.12 per basket. 
Romaine, 75c@$1 per barrel, Shallots, $2@3 
per barrel. Squash, $1@1.25 per barrel. 
Spinach, $1@1.25 per barrel. Turnips, 35@ 
75ec per barrel for white; rutabagas, per 
barrel, 50c@$1. Tomatoes, $1.25@2.25 per 


carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 100 
bunches. 
Apples, $2.50@4 per barrel, as to variety 


and condition. Pears, $2.50@4 per barrel. 
Grapes, 65@85c. per 10-basket case of Con- 
cords. Cranberries, $5@8 per barrel. 
Mess pork, per barrel, $19@19.50. 
beef, per barrel, $20@21. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.08. 


Mess 


Oats, 40c. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, — 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va 


December 23. mae ewt. 

Steer SHE! osc desc seers awe $7.00 @ $7.50 
Medium to good ...... aS avesals 5.75@ 6.50 
COMMON tO TAIT 2.606 sees 4.25@ 5.00 
FECES FIO, 6-66 50 60 bs 60 es 6.00@ 6.50 
Medium to @00G ....6-s..06 4.75@ 5.50 
Common to fale 2.66.0 ssi 3.50@ 4.00 
COWE—BERE 60 cheeses 6s wees 4.75@ 5.25 
Medium to good ........... 3.50@ 4.50 
Common to fain ...... 00005 2.25@ 3.00 
CORO 65.40:04% veges snd oss ous eee 3.50@ 5.75 
BUNS) cece Bisiale si eysce pis ae sie eae 4.25@ 4.75 
Calv es—Extra pi eterare: a0. as\ass wher ae aye 8.00@ 8.50 
TRCOQIRM i8.6 oases ck eerste 6.00@ 7.50 
Dairy cows, per head ......... -30.00@60.00 
Hogs—Best, per cwt........+-+... 7.80@ 7.90 
(Se eee care Cee Se 7.00@ 7.50 
Sows and stage 2... cess csee 5.00@ 7.00 
BBGR—etRONE, h:9 o-c.6.56s 585 6 8 Sie cca 4.00@ 4.50 
Common: to: fal o5.06 5.5 008 sa 2.00@ 3.50 
BTR s.rd-4.6 050s P petencck dS ome 3.50@ 7.00 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 
(Reported by Catawba Cteamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 

De scembe r 24, 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen.... 24c 

Store-gathered ....ccccscsereees 22c 
See market weak and receipts on fresh- 
gathered stock increasing. 
Butter—Fancy 
Country 


creamery, per pound 35c 
eure e ne ee ek 16 @ 20¢e 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
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corn and cotton fields re- tiful view. 
L—\ 


you six feet of top soil 
instead of six inches. 


vegetation against both 
drouth and excessive rainfall, 
and repays its cost in largely 
increased yields and saving 
of fertilizer. 

The use of Red Cross Dyna- 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





am | 


RED CROSS 


Dynamite 


DOUBLES YIELDS OF 


ae 


Mobile 


country. 
Terms, 
balance. For 


Royal St., 


Corn and A fine list 


COTTON 


UBSOILING with Red 


Cross Dynamite gives 


sale cheap. 


catalog and 
Realty 
Ba “irginia. 


It aerates the soil, protects On 


acres cleared. 
growth oak. 


mite last year for subsoiling RR he cake 


sulted in record-break- poe Pe iy = 
ing crops, proving 


that it pays. 


REAL ESTATE. 


and | Ohio 
general farming, 
cane, vegetables, 

300d water. 
one-fourth 
illustrated folder 
address George 3 
Land and Development Company, 
Mobile, 4 


cotton, bright tobacco, 
Any size. 
good markets, pure water, 
good fertile soil. 
to Make your 
home at a bargain if you act 


Company 


V irginia “Farm 
public road, 
school and store, 
lottesville. Land 
Finely watered by 
lics rolling. Fine 


Barn, stable, cow 
Well fenced. 


Terms, 


aun 
Lands—For 
corn, sugar 


Elevated 


r acre and up. 


terms on 


and maps, 


Alabama 
409 North 


stock, dairy, 


farms for 


Modern conveniences, 
mild climate, and 


on earth 


get you a 


Get our 


bargains. The 
i Blackstone, 


for $4,500— 
from 
from 
is a good producing soil. 
creeks and springs. All 
well water at house. 100 
of original 


church, 
Char- 


a_ slate- 


covered house of 8 rooms with six fireplaces. 
carriage and poul- 

House situated in 
pleasant shady yard and commands a beau- 
one-third cash. Bal- 
For particulars about this 
Virginia farms and orchards, 
write Edward S. Wilder, Charlottesville, Va. 





BOOKLET 
FREE 


To learn how progres- 
sive farmers are using 
dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, 
pasting and cultivating 

it trees, regenerating 

arren soil, ditching 
raining, excavating and 
road making, ask for 
"Farmers’ Handbook" 
No. 177 


Addresses of Expert 
Blasters Supplied 
‘ae Pont Powder Co. 
Wilmington, 
Delaware 
SY ple copy. 








tional quality. 
Harriston, Va. 


berries, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


OREOOROOOOOOOOOOO™O™ 


Wanted—Confe cane 
prints, money, stamps, coins, atte ata J. #H. 
DuBose Co., Clarkesville, 





For Exchange: No 
er—practically 
ner ducks, or anything of equal value, Box 
48, Ri, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Show ~ Bench Virginia Winesaps—One doz- 
Each apple wrap- 
and packed in separate 
Perfect fruit; 
Handcock, R. F. D., 


en, by parcels post, 
ped in waxed paper 
compartment carrier. 


Fine Apples and Large Orchard “for Sale 
—George Ww harton, 


“documents, 


Eure ka butter work- 


Reds, Run- 


excep- 


Dimmettes Interchangeable Farm and Ex- 
pense Book—Will 
class of farming. 
just how everything is 
profit or loss, including stock, 
weather, i 
Write for description or 
J. Isom Dimmette, 


section or 
two years, 
cost, value, 
oie fruit, 


expense. 


50 for sam- 
Dimm ette, N.C; 








Six Health Suggestions for January. 


RY to avoid pneumonia and colds. 

Don’t wear too heavy clothing in 
the house. Put on more when you 
go out. Keep your feet dry. If they 
get wet, change your shoes and 
stockings promptly. 

2. Don’t shut the bedroom win- 
dows because the weather gets cold- 
er. Put on more covers and wear 
more clothes to bed. 

3. Don’t drink whisky to ward off 
the cold. It wastes thg body heat 
and makes you more liable to colds 
and pneumonia. 

4. Don’t try to live on soda bis- 
cuits and fried bacon. Oatmeal is 
cheap and nourishing, fit for strong 
men. Eat stewed dried fruits and 
all the fresh meat and fruit you can 
get. 

5. Stop the cracks in the privy. 
Make it as comfortable as possible. 
Nothing is more important to health 
than regular habits, and you will not 
be regular if the privy is uncomfort- 
able. 

6. See that the children have com- 
fortable clothing and _ water-tight 
foot-gear to wear to school. Teach 
them to take off their heavy outer 
ecvats and overshoes when they get 
to school. A. W. FREEMAN, M. D. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 





fore 


has 





land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for 


first 


ences as 
responsibility. 


shown us satisfactory 
to his honesty 


I have a 


In this department we shall publish ge at ir ony 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered at ee 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend Black Minorca, 
our general advertising guarantee to pington cockerels; 


Gibson, N. Cc, 


sale in our paper until he 
refer- 
and financial 











Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia’’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains Pine 


advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - At 


man, Average mer delivery. 


Purchase 
Castle, 
“Nancy Hall.” 


Seed, $ 
treenville, 


Pure-bred stock. 


Edgewood Stock 
first-class registered 
calves, will sell at a low 
by, Gibsonville, N , 

Four Large, 
safe with pigs; 
boar. Price $25 
Carter Townley, 

ted Polls—One 
left. Fine condition. 
berculin tested. 


Registered Berksht re 


Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. 
Your 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


“Extra Long 
bushel. W. L. 





of choice 


for sale. 


White Or- 
Orpington pullets. 
Poultry Yard, 


two strictiy 
Angus bull 
Ww. 


B. Hob- 


Sows, 
Berkshire 


or $125 for lot. 


good six-months pull calf 
Registered dam. Tu- 
20 for sum- 


Breeder, 


“Potato “Plants — at 
birthplace of the 
“Porto Rico.” 
Order now to insure prompt delivery. 
lanta, Ga. M. Preston, Pine Castle, ; 


Fred 








roads, 


6946 Acres Land 


At reasonable prices, and easy terms, and 
divided into many farms of different sizes, 
among them some of the best bright tobac- 
co farms in the country, 
$3,000 to $5,000 worth of tobacco per year. 
Others about equally divided between to- 
bacco and grain and grass land, and suit- 
able for stock raising as well as tobacco. 
All of them either located on or near good 
schools and churches, and most of 
them highly improved. 
right and can make easy terms. 
want good homes, with good improvements, 
good land, and good neighbors, write me 
for full description and particulars. 

T. E. ROBERTS, Chase 


producing from 


Route 4, 





REAL BARGAINS 
Thirty 8. C. White Leghorns, and 150 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Hens at 
$1.25 each. Ten Red cocks at a bargain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Birds shipped C. 
oO. D. when one-third ee * emny order. 
Get our prices. 


FARM, 
Wrightsville, Ga. 


Eggs and baby 
We can please you 
BAYSIDE POU LTRY 


(Formerly 











I own this land out- 
If you 
Bred right, 





City, Va. 


PURE-BRED SINGLE COMB REDS 
mated right. Pul- 
lets, $1 to $2; onteakie, $1 to $2. 
to $2 per 15.— 
Charlotte, N. C., i F. D. 


Eggs, $1 


a4 Poultry Yards, 
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24 (24) 
ordinary Fertilizer 
(ening 2-2 Both of these are . ““*” 
4 99 FILLER 
FILLER called ‘‘complete om | 
—— fertilizers, but they 
12 LBS : 7 ACID - 
| are very different. | “»esrm= 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
| 66 LBS Sn AEE EAA SSI AID AEN Fn 
If you prefer ready-mixed fer 
tilizers, insist on having enough 
\ ommeivexscsuzs Potash in them to raise the crop [. 


as well as to raise the price. Crops 
contain more than three times as much Potash as phosphoric acid. 


It was found years ago that the composition 
of the crop is not a sure guide to the most 
profitable fertilizer, but it does not take avery 
smart man to figure out that a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain at least as much Potash 
as Phosphoric Acid. Insist on having it so. 

If you donot findthe brand you want, make 


Talk to your dealer and ask him to carry Potash in 


It will pay you both, for Potash Pays 
For particulars and prices write to 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah, Ga, 
Emptre Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


stock or order it for you. 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

















one by adding enough Potash to make it right. 

To increase the Potash 4% per cent. (for 
cotton and grain), add one bag Muriate of 
Potash per ton of fertilizer; to increase it 
9 per cent. (truck, potatoes, tobacco, corn, 
etc.), add two bags Sulphate or Muriate 
per ton. 


Whitney Bank Bldg, New Orleans, La. 











Funk’s Farm Facts 


People write to us frequently for information. 


Being the largest seed corn breeders in the world— 
with three generations-of successful corn-belt farm 
experience back of us—our answers are regarded 


as reliable. 


It has been proven that the conditions of correspondents are 


more or less common to many others. 


Therefore we have 


arranged with this paper for publication, of what we shall 


call ‘“Funk’s Farm Facts.”’ 


They will treat on each subject thoroughly but briefly. In 
our annual Beok on Cern soon to be issued, these subjects 
will be covered extensively. Right now, as you think of it, 
sit down and send us your name and address for the book. 


Itis free. Also wate 


outfor the questions and answers 


which will appear under the heading ‘“Funk’s Farm Facts.” 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
Bloomington, Il. 


1500 W. Washington St. 








FERRY'S SEEDS 


Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
harvest time. After over fifty years 
of success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. 

Your dealer sells them. 

1913 Seed Annual free on 

request. 

D. M. FERRY & 










BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 
- I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
> fill. Buy and test. Return if 
mot. O. K.—money refunded, 
y Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
WAY, Rockford, Illinois 





Forty-eight years’ continuous experience has 
aught us how to produce the what varie- 
ties are best to plant 


best see: 
ead aon to give the. hawt 
toour 3. rges' blish tin 
West. 8,500 acres in seed growing, 14 departments in 
arge of experts. All the best novelties and standard 





vari of Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
soup stock, Poultry Supplies, etc. "Ask for a copy 
of our large, finely illustrated catalog. Address 


1OWA SEED CO., Dept gg DES MOINES, IA. 





STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglected hay 
and pasture crops shamefully, especially the 
grasses. “Farm Grasses of the United 
States,” a little book by Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, costs only $1, and would be worth 
many times that sum to thousands of farm- 
ers. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 


My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 
176 pages. Any gardener sending his name on 
a postal card can have it for the asking, Send 
Sor it today. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








What the South Carolina Warehouse 
Bill Would Do. 


N RALEIGH, at the North Caro- 

lina State Farmers’ meeting, I 
found some of the brethren very 
much interested in the subject of the 
cotton tare. 

At the regular meeting of the 
Lexington (S. C.) County Union this 
subject was brought up from the 
floor by a brother who had evidently 
not read the South Carolina State 
Union’s warehouse bill. He wanted 
some action to keep dealers from 
selling the same old bagging over 
and over again; said, “‘They have 
sold it to us until it is worn to 
strings, and we would like to have 
something new to put on, and I think 
our cotton should be branded so as 
to show where it was grown.” 

These incidents are mentioned to 
show that there is wide-spread dis- 
content at the way our cotton is 
baled, and to call attention. to the 
only comprehensive plan that has so 
far been proposed, viz.: The South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union Warehouse 
bill. It was printed in these columns 
December 14. Lock it up, brethren, 
and read the bill carefully again—es- 
pecially the preamble and the sec- 
tions two and three, relating to bal- 
ing and inspection. 

In the report of the consuls at the 
13 principal cotton ports of Europe, 
it was shown conclusively that mills 
over there do not discriminate against 
American cotton in the matter of 
tare, but that, owing to the condi- 
| tion our exporters put our cotton 
| bales in there is frequently more 
than 6 per cent of tare on the bale. 
Notably was this said to be true of 
some sections of Georgia. On the 
other hand, it was stated that from 
some Texas points there was less 
than 6 per cent of tare, due to heavy 
weight bales. 

It is a good sign when, from so 
many widely separated points, this 
matter is being agitated. The State 
that takes the lead, as is proposed in 
the South Carolina Warehouse Bill, 
will secure a prestige for its cotton 
that will be of inestimable value to 
its farmers. That all the cotton grow- 
ing States will adopt uniform legis- 
lation is only a matter of a few years. 

While the writer is thoroly con- 
vinced of the constitutionality of 
such legislation and the bill has 
been submitted to eminent constitu- 
tional lawyers, whose opinion un- 
equivocally states the soundness of 
our position, it must be remembered 
that we only ask for just and equita- 
ble provisions and regulations to be 
adopted for its inauguration and op- 
eration. Read carefully Sections II, 
Ill, IV, V, and it will be clearly seen 
that this bill does not contemplate 
any arbitrary rule, or violent change, 
without regard to trade conditions, 
or the equities of the varied inter- 
ests involved, and that it is seeking 
“to provide for the most economical 





Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 
er T will enclose in the catalogue 


a packet of the above GIA NT pansy. ! 





handling of this great crop from the 





— “18 Cent Cotton” 


an’’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 


Ww. B. LOWRANCE 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 


fields to the mills,’’ and to have such 
system adopted as soon “as practi- 
cable without undue expense.” But 
when it is decided what is the best 
system, to require its adoption, and 
make its provisions apply to every 
bale of cotton in the State, that no 
man, be he farmer, ginner, buyer or 
exporter, be allowed to bring our cot- 








ton into ‘‘disrepute” by his careless- 





ness, or his cupidity. 





maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for 


history 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
ee mar 


with price of Seed. It’s Free. 


For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 
iene a 





When rightly understood this 
measure will meet with the hearty 
approval of every honest man in the 
cotton business, from farmer to mill 
owner. It will result in economies 

"| of handling that will amount to mil- 
lions of dollars. It will add value 
to our cotton by the very fact of 








standardization under. government 


; Puck, 


inspection. In connection with scien- 
tific plant breeding, it will provide 
for only such types of cotton as are 
shown to be best adapted to certain 
types of soil, being handled by cer- 
tain gins and warehouses, thereby 
making it easy for mills to find the 
type of staple their trade demands. 
And this will add millions to the 
farmers’ income. Last, but by no 
means least, it will bring about more 
conservative marketing, and do much 
to prevent the repetition of the 
“crime’’ recently described in these 
columns, and that has again been 
successful in separating thousands of 
farmers from the profits they should 
have enjoyed for their toil in 1912. 





Farmers’ Union Day at the National 
Corn Exposition. 


ART of my mission to the North 

Carolina Farmers’ Union, Ral- 
eigh, was to secure the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Board of 
Directors, and Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the National Farmers’ Union 
for Columbia, S. C., during the Na- 
tional Corn Exposition in January- 
February. Thursday, January 30, is 
the day set apart for this meeting 
and conference, and if the ‘“heavy- 
weights’ among the leaders of the 
Farmers’ Union, whom we have se- 
cured, will be any attraction to the 
rank and file of the membership, this 
will be the greatest Farmers’ Union 
rally ever held in the Southeast. 

There will be President Barrett, 
of Georgia; Vice-President Brown, of 
Oregon; Secretary Davis, of Arkan- 
sas; Directors Dornblaser, of Texas; 
Cox, of Washington; Douglass, of 
Missouri; Wright, of North Carolina; 
and Rhodes, of Tennessee; Clarence 
Poe, of North Carolina and the South- 
at-large; and if our plans work out, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who has done 
more to rejuvenate ‘Ould Oireland” 
thru his co-operative societies and 
rural credit banks, than all the pol- 
iticians of a hundred years. State 
Presidents and Secretaries and prom- 
inent laymen from all over the coun- 
try who will be in attendance on the 
Corn Show. If the brethren in the 
nearby States, and especially in South 
Carolina, fail to attend it will be 
their misfortune. 





Better Marketing for Tobacco. 


HAVE on my desk a letter from 
the New York correspondent of the 


South African Governmert, relative 
to the handling of tobacco. Also a 
letter from the President of the 
County Farmers’ Union in the big- 


gest tobacco county in South Caro- 
lina, asking for a conference to se- 
cure reforms in the warehouse 
charges on tobacco. 

From the signs of unrest in the 
bright tobacco districts of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, I confi- 
dently expect to see better market- 
ing arrangements worked out before 
the next season. 





Agriculture First. 


The first attention should be paid to that 
which is in accordance with nature; but 
by nature agriculture is first, next come all 
those things which are derived from the 
earth, such as mining and other arts of like 
kind. 

But agriculture should be ranked first be- 
cause it is just; for it does not derive its 
profits from men, either with their consent, 
like petty traffic and the mercenary arts, or 
without their consent, like the 


arts which 
pertain to war. 
Further, 


also, agriculture is n&tural, for 
naturally every existing thing derives its 
nourishment from its mother, and so conse- 
quently men derive it from the earth, 
Moreover it contributes much towards 
fortitude; for it does not make the body un- 
serviceable, like the illiberal arts, but rene 
ders it fit to live and labour in the open air, 
and to run the risks of war against assaijl- 
anis For husbandmen are the only per- 
sons whose possessions lie outside of the 


city walls.—Aristotle. 





“How much are these puppies, little boy?’ 
“All a quarter ‘cept that one, and he’s 
35 cents. He swallowed a dime yesterday!” 
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Saturday, January 4, 1913.] 
PROTECT THE COTTON CROP. 


Mr. Prude Suggests Three Plans to 
Keep From Forcing the Crop on 
the Early Market. 


HE cotton growers of the South 

are divided into three classes, 
the tenant, the farmer, and the cot- 
ton planter. es 

The tenant is usually one who 
rents, or is a share cropper upon a 
plantation. A majority of tenants 
rent land owned by men who live 
in towns or cities, and are usually 
professional men, 

A small farmer is one who owns 
his own land and does his own farm 
work, and usually produces from one 
to ten bales of cotton. 

A planter is a man who owns and 
lives upon a large plantation, con- 
sisting of a large number of acres. 
He manages his own labor and usu- 
ally directs and protects the renters 
or lessees of the plantation. 

Since the Civil War the cotton 
growers of the South have never 
reached that point, as a general 
thing, where they were able to fi- 
nance their crops without outside 
assistance. 

The tenant class started in debt, 
and the most of them during the 
year are mortgaged down to the 
guards for supplies and advances. 
A large per cent of the small farm- 
ers have their homes mortgaged, and 
are usually small borrowers of in- 
dividual capital. The cotton plant- 
ers owe larger amounts. probably 
than either of the two preceeding 
classes. 

Now, it is a fact, that during the 
physical recovery of the South, ‘on- 
ditions have arisen which demanded 
stringent legislation, therefore, creat- 
ing new financial problems in the 
commercial world. These conditions 
have covered a period from the Civil 
War to the present time. During 
this period two necessary evils have 
been created, one incident of the 
other. The enactment of the ‘crop 
lien laws,’’ and the “‘advancing mer- 
chant,” which is the very excres- 
cence of that law. 

It is generally understood that the 
cotton growers who need advances 
in provisions, mules and farming im- 
plements, go to advancing merchants. 
They secure the merchants by ex- 
ecuting mortgages upon their crops, 
together with other property. These 
mortgages are taken after the first 
of January each year, and made pay- 
able in the fall, usually in October. 

It is also of common knowledge 
that the advancing merchants place 
the crop liens or mortgages given 
by the cotton growers with the banks 
as collateral to borrow money at 8 
per cent until October first. 

Now, what is the condition on the 
first of October? 

Prior to the first of October the 
cotton buyers and the commission 
men have arranged with the banks lo 
finance them in handling the cotton 
crop of that season. The tenants’ rent 
and advances are due; the advanc- 
ing merchants’ bills in bank are due; 
the banks need the money they have 
loaned to the advancing merchants 
at 8 per cent from March to October, 
to finance the cotton buyers and 
commission men at 12% per cent 
from October to March. The dif- 
ference between 8 per cent money 
and 12% per cent money is 4% per 
cent to the bank’s credit. This 4% 
per cent difference calls the hand of 
the advancing merchant for the cot- 
ton buyers, and calls the hand of the 
cotton grower for the advancing 
merchant under the crop lien law. 
The cotton is forced upon the mar- 
ket in October and November. The 
circle is complete. The same cotton 
furnishes all the money used—pays 
the tenant’s advances to his mer- 
chant, pays the merchant’s bank bill, 
is loaned by the bank to the cotton 
buyer to pay for the cotton forced 
upon the market in October and 
“Yovember. 

Who does tthe calling? The 

ink! No man can censure the 
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Thruout the past few years of progress, 
fertilizers have not been left behind. 

While farm machinery makers have 
been devising better ways of reaping the 
crops, we have been finding better ways 
to produce them. 

We have made “‘A. A. C.”’ Fertilizer 
in formulas to supply the demand of every 
soil and crop. 

The need had long been urgent for 
exactness in mixing fertilizers. 

For if a single one of the several ele- 
ments that crops require is lacking in 
your soil, the size of the crop is reduced. 

Fortunately, for farmers, only three of 
the elements are subject to material loss. 

Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
are all of the elements that farmers usu- 
ally need to buy. 


When enough of these three elements 
are applied, every need of the plant is 
supplied. 

The law, therefore, demands that the 
analysis be printed on the bags. But this 
measure, helpful as it is, can never fully 
indicate the value of your fertilizer. 


Vital Facts. 


Two fertilizers, seeming the same from 
analysis, may differ greatly in value. 

For one may be made of plant foods so 
quickly available that their benefits are 
not lasting, or so slowly available that 
food is not supplied when food is most 
urgently needed. 

The other may be made of plant foods 
in different forms that will feed the plant 
as growth unfolds wants. Fertilizer so 
mixed is worth much more than fertilizers 
too quick or too slow. 








Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 


How “A. A. C.” Fertilizers Have Kept 
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To so mix fertilizers that the crop will 
be fed continuously requires an intimate 
knowledge of the elements, that each crop 
takes out of your soil. 

It demands that brains be mixed with 
materials. 


So, we gathered in our manufacturing, 
department, the ablest talent we could 
find. Many of the men are authors of 
books that are considered authorities. 

Some of these men to-day are in the 
front ranks as practical agricultural ex- 
perts. [hey have devoted their lives to 
studying the problems of fertilizers. 


Improvement in Fertilizer 





e e 
Mixing. 
Tt was natural that under the direction 


of these men that our fertilizers would 
draw near to perfection. 


Every improvement that would better 
the fertilizers was adopted. 

A bale of cotton would be analyzed to 
find out the exact number of pounds of 
each plant food that it took out of the 
soil. 

These men knew from experience that 
ordinary Nitrogen is very unstable—that 
the benefits of this costly element had 
heretofore been fleeting. 


Nitrogen supplied in several different 
forms that became available at different 
times was one of our improvements. 


Another source of Nitrogen, that could 
not be washed out of the soil was one. of 
our adoptions. 


We employed forms of Phosphoric 
Acid that would feed the plant thruout 
growth, 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


SOUTHERN FACTORIES AND SALES 


OFFICES LOCATED AT 
Columbia, S. C. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 


mation booklet telling about our formu 


Spartanburg, S. C, 
Wilmington, N. C, 








There were certain crops that required 
an abundance of potash. Supplied in one 
form it would largely increase the yield. 
In another form its effects were highly 
injurious. : 

So in each element that fertilizer 
makers use, we sought to make an im- 
provement. We sought to correct every 
fault. 

Practical men have brought to the 
mixing of A. A. C. fertilizers a wealth 
of experience. 

They have studied the needs of every 
Southern crop—the peculiarities of every 
type of soil. Wherever A. A. C. ferti- 
lizers are used, bigger yields of cotton 
corn and tobacco have been the telling 
effect of their work. 


Men of lesser experience could never 
know all of the things these men have 
discovered. 

Dry-mixed or home-mixed fertilizers 
lack the properties of these chemically 
mixed brands, 

Mere analysis does not show 
superior value of A. A. C. fertilizers. 


the 


For analysis only shows the amount 
of plant foods contained. It cannot show 
the forms in which the plant foods exist. 

Fertilizer with nitrogen in only a single 
form would seem the same from analysis. 


The fertilizer business is our only busi- 


ness. Lhe farmers interests are our in- 
terests. Our sales are dependent upon 
his crops. 


Free Booklet 


Write our nearest office for full infor- 





las, especially compounded for Southern 
crops, and the name of our nearest dealer 














banks. They are doing a legitimate 
business, and their safety and finan- 
cial sagacity should be commended 
by all right-thinking people. But— 
lets suggest a remedy! 

First, deal directly with the ten- 
ants, who are usually poor and 
mortgaged down to the guards for 
supplies. -Let every landlord see to 
it that there is a clause inserted in 
the tenant’s mortgage given to the 
advancing merchant for supplies, to 
the effect that the mortgage is to 
mature 12 months from date (March 
or April year) and that the tenant 
shall deliver the cotton receipts to 
the advancing merchant to be held 
in trust until the mortgage is due, 
but can be sold at any previous date 
by consent of both parties. 

This will prevent the mortgaged 
cotton from being forced upon the 
market in October and November. 

Second, if the relief cannot be ac- 
complished as suggested above, then 
let every organization that has for 
its object the betterment of the con- 


ditions which surround the cotton 
growers of the South, combine in 
one solid effort to repeal the crop 
lien laws and force the cotton grow- 
ers upon a cash basis for supplies 
and advances to make a crop; or still 
better, to force the necessity of mak- 
ing their supplies at home, either of 
which would cause the greatest pros- 
perity ever witnessed in the South. 
Third, as long as the present con- 
dition exists, every landlord should 
have inserted in a written lease with 
his tenants, that only 25 per cent of 
the land leased should be planted in 
cotton, that they use better methods 
of farming, more improved machin- 
ery, diversify crops, intensify culti- 
vation, protect the soil, improve and 
beautify the surroundings of the 
home, and educate their children. 
The willful neglect of all or either 
of these conditions as far as practi- 
cable will render said lease void and 
of no effect at the option of the 
lessor. JAMES OSCAR PRUDE. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





The Keynote. 


R. POE’S statement that ‘Our 

farmers, no matter how well or- 
ganized, will fail, in great measure, 
unless they are educated, unless they 
read and study and plan as wisely as 
the great body of the educated and 
organized forces with which in a de- 
mocracy, they must always contend,” 
is the keynote of the needs of our 
people. J. N. POWERS. 

Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etec. 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C. 


January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 

The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. M. 


Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Columbia Poultry Show, Columbia, S. C., 
January 28-31, 1913. T. T. Little, Camden, 
S. C., Secretary. 

Georgia Livestock Association, Athens, 
January 15, 16, 1913. Milton P. Jarwagin, 
Athens, Secretary. 

South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- 
lumbia, January 2-31. J. M. Burgess, Sec- 
retary. 


North Carolina Livestock Association, Ra- 
leigh, January 15-16. W. H. Eaton, Secre- 
tary of Dairy Cattle Section; R. S. Curtig 
Secretary of Beef Cattle Section. ; 
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East of Rockies and 
Allowed that far if 
you live beyond. 


Price 
Less 
Than 


A Real Love Story 
About Chickens 


ES—a ‘‘Real Love Story About Chickens’’— 

is what one poultry raiser called the Old Trusty 

Catalog. It is a story that touches your heart— 
a story written by people who love their woit, to you 
who love your work. It tells how Tohuson started with 
65 cents capital and built upthe biggest business of its 
kind in the world, and tells just Zow hedid it. It tells 
about the ups and downs of the man who first made 
artificial hatching Zopular. It tells the practical 
knowledge gained by 17 years of incubator manufac- 
turing and poultry raising—and the facts learned from 
400,000 Old Trusty owners. It contains no theories. 
It exposes some common mistaken notions. It contains 
hundreds of photographs. It is yours—free if you just 
send your name to Johnson at Clay Center, Neb. 


400,000 People Have Each 
Made a Big Success with 


=—= JOHNSON’S 
Old Trusty Incubator 


It is because the Johnsons know how to make a 
Do you know why good hatcher and do it. They use the very best 
redwood for the case. They use a copper tank—not galvanizediron. They use asbestos 
to line their Ol4 Trusty case—and cover the case with galvanized sheet metal. They 
use a guaranteed thermometer, stronger egg trays than seem - 
necessary—the famous Miller Sun Hinge Burner and the most 
perfect self-acting regulator ever invented. Over 400,000 people 
have found that the Old Trusty is built y7gt—builtt as Abraham 
Lincoln would build it—honest all the way through. 


Price, Less than $10—30 to 90 4g 
Days Free Trial—10 year guarantee #7 


Nearly half a million Old Trustys have been sold on that : 
Plan. You can have one on the same terms. Send it back by Bea 
if you don’t like it. If you keepit, parts that break within /R&\~ag™ 
10 years will be aced free, if the fault was due toa @ 
flaw or defect. Your word goes. What is the use of a} 
paying more for an incubator—and where is the economy 


of paying less. 
Send in Your Name Now! 


The new Johnson book tells all the facts. Send your name on a postal and get 

our copy ut once. If others are a catalog—Johnson’s is a dook—and if others are 

ooks, Johnson’s is a whole library of chicken facts. Don’t miss it. Write your postal 
or letter VOW, to 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 


==Plant Cotton One Seed at a Time 


Equally Spaced—“Thick or Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre 
i —a single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to five inches apart as you set the planter. 
Get a full stand and save half the time, work and expense of chopping. Each plant stands 
alone and grows stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


NLEDBETTER “sss conta" 


COTTON PLANTER 


| has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes big yields at low cost and gives full 
Stands without waste. itive force feed brings seed out in plain sight, with absolute regularit; 

and accuracy of ald and does not crus § 
Positively plants corn better than any other planter, 

an peas sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfee 

regularity. Sasily and accurately set to plant at any depth, 
in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. With simple attachment 
plants peanuts, shelled or in the shell perfectly. ished with 
without fertilizer distributor. 


Write for Books, FREE 


Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute proofs of 
all we say. Also get name of our dealer in your town or the town nearest 
you. Absolutely guaranteed. Write for book showing this and other styles. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 811 Pacific Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
@ 


We ettp promptly. from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark., 
é: 


These People 
Have Brought 
a Billion 












































































































i Jackson 


ks ss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, 


- ©.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn,, and other 
points. Address all cores 






pondence to Dallas, Texas. 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISB IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 
CAUSH IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





HARROWINGS. 


CCASIONALLY Harrow has men- 
tioned in this column a friend 
who is given to asking questions in 
a manner which, to say the least, is 
not optimistic. In fact, he is consid- 
erable of a fault-finder, but there is 
always something helpful, if not 
agreeable, in the answers to his trou- 
blesome questions. We will call him 
John Johnson, because his name is 
not John, nor is it Johnson. 

Well, the other day John Johnson 
asked Harrow: ‘“‘How do you explain 
the marvelous progress and develop- 
ment of the South during the last 45 
years, if, as stated, our average yields 
of cotton have only been about 175 
pounds, and of corn, only 15 to 18 
bushels per acre, since it must be 
admitted that we are an agricultural 
people and these are our principal 
crops?”” Now, John Johnson is a 
good-natured man with plenty of 
what is popularly called good, hard 
sense, even if he does find fault with 
his friends and ask them puzzling 
and discouraging questions; but Har- 
row was just a little afraid of the 
effect his answer might have on his 
good friend Johnson. Accordingly, 
it was first agreed that facts were 
not always pleasant and sometimes 
might become actually disagreeable, 
and, second, that the man who asked 
questions or sought to find the truth 
had no right to get angry if, when 
the truth was found or given to him, 
it was not the most agreeable or just 
what he was looking or hoping for. 

Harrow first asked his friend if he 
ever made any money farming? Now, 
John Johnson is called a farmer and 
has no other business, and it is well 
known among his friends that he has 
accumulated considerable wealth. 
The answer was, therefore, that he 
had made ‘all he possessed farm- 
ing.’’ Harrow flatly denied this state- 
ment, and his friend Johnson, with 
some show of irritation, asked for an 
explanation. Here is Harrow’s expla- 
nation, and the reader can judge as 
to how near he hit the truth, altho 
John Johnson, after rather sarcastic- 
ally remarking that Harrow could 
give the most disagreeable answers 
to courteous questions of any man 
he ever knew, admitted that, ‘‘you 
haven’t misssed the truth very far.’’ 

First, John Johnson and those like 
him, who own lots of land on which 
they do not live and to the farming 
of which they do not give their per- 
sonal attention, have made most of 
the wealth which they have accumu- 
lated thru the increase in the value 
of their lands. 

Secondly, the balance of the money 
they have made ‘“‘farming,’’ has been 
obtained by taking a larger share 
than they were entitled to from the 
men who actually made the crops. 

In support of this, Harrow asked 
John Johnson if he believed the man 
who made 175 pounds of lint cotton 
and 15 bushels of corn to the acre 
could take out of this a decent living 
and have anything left to give the 
owner of the land, or to give to the 
development and building up of the 
country? John Johnson, being hon- 
est, admitted that it was “pretty 
hard to see how it could be done.” 

“But,” says he, ‘‘you must admit 
that the landlord or land-owner is 
entitled to his share of these crops, 
and that generally he has received 
that share.” 

Harrow admitted, of course, that 
all this .was true, but he affirmed 
that no man could live as every man 
ought to live, and educate his chil- 
dren and contribute to the upbuild- 
ing of the country out of such a 
share of these yields as had been al- 
lowed the growers of them. 

“But,” says our friend Johnson 
again, ‘“‘these crops have been largely 
made by the Negro and he can live 
on less than a white man, and, on 
the whole, he has obtained about as 
much as his ignorant, shiftless meth- 
ods entitle him to.’’ 














Harrow was not disposed to en- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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roa UREKA PLANTE R a 

Eureka Potato Planter, Opens the furrow, drops 
seed accurately any distance or depth desired; puts on fer- 
tilizer if wanted, covers perfectly and marks for next row. 
Always plants uniform depth, Requires only one man. 
Driver sees seed drop. Made in three sizes, for 1 or 2 rows. 


The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 
A malcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, weeder and seeder 
allcombined. Forms dust mulch and conserves moisture. 
Three sizes, 8, 1@ and 12 ft. Lever with pressure spring 
Ph ater git of poe fae the soil. Levels the 
» Teeth are flat andcan be rem i 
rows The aeivesdaxae oved to cultivate in 
Seeding xes can be easily attached to sow grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Adjusts for seeding valéns 
quantities. Teeth cover seed thoroughly, either 
shallow or desp. Economical in Price, ¥ 
Prompt shipments from 
branch near you. Send for 
free catalogue today. 


EUREKA MOWER 
COMPANY, 


Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 





FACTORY PRICES 
YOURS #°-"V4) 


The famous WITTE 


only 2c to get the money-savin 
on 54 styles and sizes.’ Save moni an Frito at 
State style and size wanteae ‘Address ie 
WITTE IRON WORKS Co. 
2357 Oakiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





tangle himself in a discussion of the 
Negro, nor did he mean to allow the 
original question to be side-tracked, 
and simply replied: ‘“‘However that 
may be, and I do not admit the com- 
plete accuracy of your statement, Mr. 
Johnson, it remains a fact, does it 
not, that the average man who grows 
only 175 pounds of cotton and 15 
bushels of corn to the acre cannot 
live as every farmer must live in or- 
der to build up and develop a desir- 
able rural life and still give any part 
of such a small yield to the land- 
owner?” 

John Johnson’s reply has already 
been stated. HARROW. 





Progress in Florida. 


HE farmers’ institute work of 

Florida which is directed from 
the State University, Gainesville, has 
been active in its operations thruout 
the western portion of the State dur- 
ing the past three years. Many sec- 
tions are hard to reach and many 
seem to pay little attention to the 
work started. 

By continued efforts and by vari- 
ous forms of co-operation, the farm- 
ers of Greensboro, Gadsden County, 
and of Bristol, Liberty County, have 
been sufficiently enthused during the 
past year to arrange a “Corn and 
Produce Show,” to be held in connec- 
tion with the farmers’ institutes of 
these places. For two years, each of 
these places has had a local farmers’ 
institute, with its regular president 
and secretary. The institutes have 
been held usually during the fall, 
since this is most convenient for that 
section of the State, as corn,. cotton, 
sweet potatoes, hogs, and sugar cane 
are the staple crops. The prize list 
offered premiums for products of this 
nature. Both were creditable shows 
and both sections show much pro- 
gress in farming. 

There is no section that has made 
greater improvement in the last five 
years than the Greensboro section. 
Sugar cane is a good crop in this 
section, and the tendency among the 
farmers is to increase the acreage. 
Each year finds a smaller acreage of 
cotton than the year previous. Tobac- 
co is a thing of the past with them. 
The plan of operation is to grow 
staple crops according to scientific 
methods and the average corn yield 
of that section is very much above 
the average yield of the State. 

A. FP. & 
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Saturday, January 4, 1913.] 








| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





Order mamons < direct from this farm. 
ara 
The horse you want is here. 


Save two or ances large profits. 
ntee every representation and give life -~ policies. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannetmeet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 

Write at once for 
literature, testimo- 
nials and_ price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Kentucky 
produces the best. 


Glenworth 
Stock 
Farm, 

ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
Ow 


are easy. 








JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $2,500 at Ceoper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 

; Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwoed; Fern’s Interest 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 160 head of 
Foundation of herd is TBormenters crossed on Gelden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ihe. Calves out of 

8, 10, 12 and 16-thousand-%., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 265th, sired by Premier LongfeHew’s Rival. 
Lengfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


and Tenenas 
imported and American-bred cows. 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 








vin : DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three menths old. Sired by ‘'Gold 

Bond Again,’’ and a sen of the famous boar. 
omeght splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
ble — Never had Cholera in my herd. 


W rite for 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va. 


POLAND CHINAS, 


BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The kind that are big and win. The herd that com 
bines quality and size. For sale: Spring pigs, Summer 
pigs, Fall pigs, boars ready for service, and bred gilts 
These hogs are sired by 800 lb to 1000 ib boars, and ra = 
sows that wiegh from 600 lbs to 850 Ibs each, and c 
me from $100 to $250 each—bought from the best occ 
in, the aw Isell my stock cheap and guarantee sat 





8S. ©. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 
WALKER T. GREEN, 

Service Boars 


Duroc Bred se and risen. ~ 


Most popular ny ‘haan known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHETAKER & CO., 
R.F.D. 1, Fayetteville, Tena. 


Shiloh, S. C. 








DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckie, Tenn. 


¥,- ur money. 
want ond mention is paper. 


E. S. WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


tog right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 

and The Guardian znd. rize-winners and champions 

head this herd. The mest, largest and smoothest 

poets in the Sovth. Pigs either sex, not related. Herd 
afew bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 

sem, and a square deal for you man. 

L. C. FAUST, w Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Niecora for Tenn. 


Write me what you 








Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
quality. wl erything registered and guaranteed to 
please. « bd. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky 





TAMWORTHS. 


Mountain ‘Heme TAMWORTHS—W inners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the lowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Merton, Russeliville, 





Kentucky. 





BERKSHIRES, 


PLL LPL LPL LPPILLPPPLADAOO™ 


‘SELWYN FARMS 


‘EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
}BERKS@IRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











3 "s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
Mam soldéfor sis 
one Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
Intermational I save Stocks: Show, Chica; gO, 1910. 
and sow pigs by either boar for 
eae red Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
ives of either sex or breed for sale. 

| OY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


KIMBALL FARM 


ny OXFORD, N. C. 
iis offering for fall delivery a superbly 
red lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
pthe very best blood of the breed. Also 
i roc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
1 eeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 














RIVERSIDE STOCK 
FARM 
Registered Berk- 
shire pigs any age, 
8 weeks tol year old, 
ind Jersey bulls. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


M. COOPER, Prop, Autryville, N. C. 





Wiha hy 














Choice Berkshires 


At Bargain Prices. 
Write for catalog. 


MOONEY, Danville, 
DUROC-JE ERSEYS. 


W. Dz. Va. 

















SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES 
nahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons 
ers were shown in the recent South Carolina 
Faz in nine classes winning seven firsts, two 





DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & Bag ag 
Fayetteville, Tenn. R. F. D. No. 1 








d mbo was first aged boar Grete, open and 
mpi¢Aship tinsoes, this being his third 
of ring victories. Our herd have been con- 
n ers for three years in Comeetition with _— 
‘ong rds of the Carolinas. 
a hes or producers of winners Buy from a herd 
4 has proven its excellence in "public competition. 
reasonable. 
aH RIDGEWAY CLUB 


a BEALL, Supt., Mitsu s. Cc. 


TAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 
PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—Al!l ages. 
‘om Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
tful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Alsé ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
bnd)@ fine Jack. Address 
va) WORDEN, Mgr., Tullahoma, Tenn. 








HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 














Montrose Farm Registered DUROC-JER- 
SEYS—Unsurpassed breeding. 
and gilts, bred for spring farrow. Young 
service boars. Beautiful two to four months 
pigs; pairs and trios, net akin. Prices rea- 
sonable. Jno. F. T. Andersen, Poindexter, Va. 








4REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


pth sexes, breeding age, best breeding, 
eaginable prices. 


SNEBALE FARM, Tarrytown, New York. 
pOleTERED DUBSC AND BERKSHIRE 
OGS 


I Chotera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 


STaTE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
© Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a _—* of pigs 
Add 
A j. FOWLER, 








* ssuahante, Geergia. 
KSHIRES—Registered bred sows, fancy 
bears ready for service, and pigs four 
hs old, for sale. Rich in blood of Lord 
fer, Rivais Champion and Masterpiece. 
reasonable and satisfaction guaran- 
W. NASH, Wightman, Virginia. 
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REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
pigs are thrifty and nice. Address 


L.L. MILLER 
Mocksville, N.C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attraetive prices. 
rite us before you buy your 
pure-bred hog or pigs. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N.C. 




















STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quamty. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Mature sows } 


At Memphis, 
State Fairs. 
ever shown at the fairs. 
State Fair, 
wen on boars first and second age class, 


Birmingham and Georgia 
They are the finest herd 
At New York 
with hot competition, we 


senior yearting first, under a year and 
under six months third and_ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
img first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
Pion bear and sow. Stock for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. 














PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 


R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





_ POLAND CHINAS. — 
978-Pound 


Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in 
North Carolina. We origi- 
nated this hog. Have near 
200 fine pigs on hand. Or- 
der before picked over. 
Price, 8 to 10 oaks old, $10 
each—$15 per pair. Males 
and gilts, 4 to 5 months old, 
$12 to $15 each. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, oe - Brooksville, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows. by great massive 
rs. All pure-bred. 








T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





MULEFOOTS. 
Americam Champi n ‘Hera Mule 
superior breeding Stock, for sale; 
land pontes and goats. 
J, Williamsport, Ohio. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
O. LC’. Pare pred.pigs all ages Ser. 
no akin. Best of preedion. Prices very reason.- 


able. OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 


ESSEX. 
Essex Hogs, ‘Southdown ‘Sheep (Rams), 
Collie Pups, toth sexes, 
And ‘~ 5-months old Shoats, 
For immediate shipment. 
L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville. N. C. 


. JERSEYS. 


LLPLIS LISLE 


Foot hogs, 
also Shet- 
John Dunlap, Box 








PAR 





PLDPLAL 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


HEIFER FOR SALE 


Due to freshen November 30, 1912. 
Dam made 471.90 pounds butter 
with first calf, 

Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
lina State Fat 1912. 


PRICE $140 























HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated@ Booklets. 
ASSOCIATION. 
Brattleboro, Vt 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Angus Cattle—A “ow chotce young bulla at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple 
Also registered Percheron staliions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 


PRPRLDADAPAANRDRIIIrwmme 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 

The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallion and 
Mares. Catalog Dif interested. 


HOLS 
Box 180 - - - - 








DPPAL AAD. 














JACKS. 


~ JACKS AND PERCHERONS | 


Big bone Kentucky Mammoth jacks pn. $300 to $iouo 
egistered Percheron stallions from: $250 t rite 
for circular and see these jacks and stalltons before you 

buy. Breeders of H Tamworth swine. 


. BROWN & CO., Lexingten, Ky. 





RE NES RES ORE AE 
HAD G@OD SALES 


Please stop my advertisement in your p2- 
per. I have had very good sales, and will 
advertise again in the near fature. 

ROBERT L. SHIRLEY. 

Lavonia, Ga., Nev. 22, 1912. 


PARROT NE INR 
THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Witcox and Smith. 

A big volume full of useful matter 
for farmers. A handy reference book 
to turn to for answers to troubie- 
some questions. Price, $3.5¢ 

THE PRCGRESSIVE FARMER. 








SA PORTE.IND. Wome 


The 


THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


Rumely Company 


In 1853 Meinrad Rumely, a German immigrant, started 
the Rumely Company. ‘The farm was growing—new country 
was opening up—wholesale farming was becoming the thing 
and there was greater and greater need for machinery to 
replace manual labor. 


Meinrad Rumely built a separator in 1853 to help fill this 
> © need. From the start he built strong and well—at the World's 
7a K Fair in Chicago, in 1859, his separator was awarded the first 


MEINRAD RUMELY 
Founder of the Rumely Company 


prize medal over 13 other makes. 


_The name of Rumely came to mean reliability to farmers. They wanted 
this same reliability in other machines and Rumely began making steam plowing 
and threshing engines—which added still more to the Company’s reputation. 


The Rumely Company of 1913 is different from the Company of 1853— 


but like it in the worth of the machines turned out. 


The Rumely idea of sturdy, well-built machinery has lately been linked with 
anew idea—satisfying every power need of the farmer with a Rumely Product. 





The demand for efficient farm 
machinery has been growing. We 
have added many new machines 
to the Rumely line—each new 
machine bringing with it the 
same kind of record which 
established the present Rumely 
reputation. 


The famous Gaar-Scott and 
Advance lines with their splendid 
factories and lines of machines 


were added. Secor was called 
upon to design an effective system 
for replacing gasoline with kerosene 
for power—the famous Oil-Pull 
was the result. 


Seager and Olds added their 
well known line of Gas Engines— 
Watts, his Com Sheller—Adams 
and Falk, Kerosene Engines. All 
have been bound into a greater 


_ Rumely Company. 





A willingness to co-operate, to advise, to fumish prompt repair service, is characteristic of the 
Rumely Company. Forty-five branch houses and numerous dealers carry Rumely Service into every 


community. 


We carry a machine for every day in the year. Steam, Gasoline and 
Kerosene Tractors—Steam, Gasoline and Kerosene Stationary and Portable 
Engines—Automatic Hay Balers—Corn Huskers—Grain Separators— 
Weighers—Baggers— Wind Stackers—Feed Mills—Pump Jacks—Engine 
Gang Plows—Clover and Alfalfa Hullers—Husker Shredders—Feeders— 
Grain Graders—Cream Separators—Saw Mills—Tank Wagons— 
Diaphragm Pumps—Corn Shellers—Contractors’ Hoists— Soil Packers 


LB 





and Pulverizers—Portable Saw Rigs—etc. 


Write for general illustrated catalogue or special catalogues 
on each machine. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 


NASHVILLE 
Home Office LaPORTE, IND. 











